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ABSTRACT , 

China's herculean efforts to sljw the increase of its 
giant population appear to have worked: the annual birth rate fell 
from about 35 births per 1,000 in the 1950s to 20 per 1,000 in the 
1990s. This bulletin examines the development and consequences of the 
strict population planning control measures introduced in the 1970s, 
and strengthened in the early 1980s. Success of these measures has 
led to a rapid aging of the population, a marriage squeeze, charges 
of female infanticide, and international approbation and censure. 
Meanwhile, the huge momentum of the Chinese population base has 
continued to add 17 million persons annually; and the total is 
expected to top 1.3 billion by the year 2000. The growing numbers 
exert considerable pressure on urban areas, as well as the country's 
labor force, and education and health systems. Although economic 
development and reforms have improved life for many Chinese, there is 
a widening gap between residents of rural and urban areas. In 
addition, industrialization, combined with China's large population, 
are contributing to a serious deterioration of the country's natural 
resources. (Ten discussion questions are included, as well as 21 
figures/tables/exhibits. Contains 16 references to selected readings 
and 63 endnotes.) (Author) 
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The year 2000 will mark the end of the 
most tumultuous century in China's 
population liistory. In a country that 
has weathered the demographic effects 
of devastating famines, wars, and 
epidemics for millennia, the population 
growth and change that occxured in the 
20th century have no precedent At the 
dawn of this century, there were some 
426 million people living in China, By 
the year 2000, the Chinese population 
is officially projected to top the 1.3 
billion mark. About two-thirds of this 
nearly 900 million increase was added 
within the last 50 years, as mortality was 
reduced amid high fertility rates. 

The impact of this rapid surge in 
**demographic affluence" sapped the 
Chinese government's professed faith 
in the virtue of a large and growing 
population and spurred a move to curb 
fertility. China's strategic demographic 
initiatives (here referred to as SDI) — 
bom out of population anxieties ^ 
fanned by the nation's economic 
aspirations and realities — were a 
milestone in the world's annals of 
population affairs. 

China's population policies are 
comprehensive in scope and unique in 
thrust The government installed a full 
menu of measures for curbing fertility, 
embracing delayed marriage, steriliza- 
tion, all known contraceptive methods, 
and abortion. Exhortations, campaigns, 
monetary and material incentives, and 
numerous other sanctions were applied 
to implement the policies. All these 
efforts were, at first, to redirect young 
couples to have fewer offspring and, 
later, to heed the one-child-per-couple, 
or "minimal reproduction," policy. 

The intent of this call for minimal 
reproduction was to keep the popula- 
tion from exceeding 1.2 billion by the 
year 2000. The tactics have proved 
problematic inside the country and 
controversial abroad for practical, 
political, ethical, and religious reasons. 
Moreover, the hoped-for population 
goal has become moot in light of the 
higher projected population total for 
the beginning of the 21st century. Does 
this mean that China's bid to control 
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poptilation growth has been flawed or a 
failure altogether? If it has fiailed, why 
and where has it foundered? If not, 
what has China's SDI accomplished? 

The massive gain in population in 
recent decaxies has intensified old 
difficulties in the country's efifort to 
raise living standards, and ignited new 
economic, environmental, and social 
concerns within the nation's borders. 
The major issues range from China's 
population carrying capacity, underem- 
ployment and unemployment in the 
countryside, surging urbanization, and 
spreading air and water pollution to 
mass illiteracy and education in relation 
to development The national effort to 
slow population growth itself has added 
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such new concerns as the effect of son 
preference on female infanticide and 
the sex ratio, the impact of a speedy 
fertility transition on population aging, 
and the implications of exempting the 
coimtxy's 55 minority groups from the 
nation's fertility control measures. 

The global significance of China's 
demographics is likewise enormous. 
Whatever the size of China's total 
population at the dawn of the 21st 
century, it is certain to account for close 
tjo 20 percent of the world's projected 
population of 6.3 billion. China's 
industri^i2ation, modernization, 
expanding use of natural resources, and 
rising consumption will increasingly 
disrupt the earth's ecosystem. 

Population size, growtli, and control 
are the most pressing challenges 
affecting China's demographic fumre. 
Old and new problems of population 
distribution and composition, however, 
are no less urgent This Bulletin exam- 
ines these and other issues affecting the 
present and future well-being of the 
Chinese population. 

Demographic Surge 
During the 20th 
Century 

China's population total first passed the 
400 million mark about 1850. This 
landmark event had its quiet begin- 
nings in die late 1 600s as living condi- 
tions improved enough to support 
sustained, slow population growth over 
the following two centuries. But, amid 
internal upheavals and external 
incursions, demographic growih 
stagnated. The population hovered 
around 426 million as the 20tii century 
opened. 

Internecine waifaie, natural calami- 
ties, and foreign invasions continued to 
play havoc with China's hundreds of 
millions during the first half of the 
present centiuy. Incomplete population 
counts reinforce the perception of 
demographic stagnation. The first 
national census, taken in 1953 after the 
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end of the civil war and the establish- 
ment of the Peoplc*s Republic in 1949, 
recorded a larger than expected 
population of 583 million. Since then, 
there have been three additional 
national enumerations in 1964, 1982, 
and 1990. 

In between the censuses, year-end 
populadon estimates appeared intermit- 
tendy. The quality of these estimates 
suffered in part because oif tlie 20-year 
neglect of demographic affairs and 
studies in China after 1957. 

The censuses of 1953 and 1964 were 
limited in content and yielded only a 
few hand-tabulated stau.stics. The very 
existence of the 1964 census was not 
confirmed until 1979. But in the more 
open climate of the 1980s, the Third 
National Census in 1982 gained an 
international audience. Tabulations 
were accelerated by the romputer 
technology China received under a 
financial and technical aid agreement 
with the United Nations Population 
Fund (UNFPA). The collection of die 
most massive amounts and varied sorts 
of population data ever was an interna- 
tionally important success. For the first 
time, it produced relatively accurate 



information about China's population 
circumstances. 

The 1982 census enumerated a 
higher population total than had been 
estimated by the National Statistical 
Bureau. It also provided the first solid 
basis on which to evaluate previous 
population ^^-^^rnates, and confirmed 
China's emergence as the world's first 
demographic billionaire jast before the 
end of 1981 (see Figure 2). 

The Fourth National Census in 1990 
placed the total population at 1.134 
billion. This new total revealed that 
estimates during the intercensal period 
once more imderstated China's popula- 
tion size. At the end of 1989, tlie year- 
end total was estimated at 1.1 12 billion, 
21.7 million below the census total only 
six months later. China's population 
had grown faster during the 1980s tlian 
previously estimated. 

The sheer enormity of the surge 
since 1950 is reason enough for a close 
scrutiny of China's newest popul:idon 
chapter. However, what has made this 
chapter most intriguing and extraordi- 
nary goes beyond the swelling numbers; 
it is the events and policy changes that 
accompanied the surge. 



China's 

Demographic 

Transition 

The events that unfolded since the 
1950s are part of one of the fastest, if 
not the fastest, demographic transitions 
in history. Most industrialized countries 
underwent a fundamental shift from 
extremely high to low mortality and 
fertility rates in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, and many expect today*s 
developing countries to experience the 
same sort of demographic transition. 
Characteristically, mortality rues fall 
first as a result of improved hygiene and 
living standards, followed by declines in 
fertility. China's dt ographic transition 
took place within recent decades, a 
fraction of the time it took for Euro- 
pean and other industrialized countries 
to realize low fertility and mortality. 

In most of the years between 1949 
and 1974, the annual gain in population 
exceeded 2 percent The few exceptions 
resulted from severe policy errors and 
natural disasters. Widespread famine 



followed tlie Great Leap Forward in 
1958-1961. readily evident in \he 
sharply higher death rates and plum- 
meting birth rates in these years (see 
Figure 3). China's population actually 
declined during this period, but growth 
quickly rebounded after 1961 as die 
birth rate resumed its traditionally high 
levels when economic conditions 
improved. 

Had the pace of the mid-1960s 
persisted, the Chinese population 
would have doubled to more than 1.1 
billion in the mid-1970s. Because of the 
subsequent sharp drop in fertility, 
China did not reach this total until the 
end of 1989. Behind tliis 15-yeai- 
postponement lay China's phenomenal 
demographic transition from high to 
low fertility. The annual rate of growth 
dove to and has hovered around 1,5 
percent or less since ilie mid-1970s, 
making earlier growth rates appear to 
be from a different nation. 

This slowdown in the growth rate is 
remarkable even though, as will be 
shown later, disagreement has been 
loud and long over its salience in 
relation to China's on-going economic 
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development and to xlie nation's 
population carrying capacit)', 

China's rapid demographic transi- 
tion took the world by surprise. Few had 
foreseen the possibility of such a quick 
remission in growth. Perhaps, the 
politics of population numbers or the 
scarcity of demographic data or both 
hindered clairvoyance in this case. 

The initial reductions in mortality 
illustrate the new government's success 
in improving health and living stan- 
dards. With peace restored witliin and 
medical technology borrowed from 
without, the shift to lower mortality— 
the first component of its demographic 
uransition — quickly followed. Most of 
the mortality improvement was realized 
by the end of the 1960s. The subse- 
quently lower rates (7 deaths per 1 ,0(K) 
population, or lower) largely reflect the 
young population age structure shaped 
by high fertility. 

Average life expectancy at birth 
soared from less than 42 years in the 
1950s to about 67 years by the end of 
the 198Cs. By world standards, China's 
life expectancy is high given its relatively 
low per capita income. Infant mortality 
also fell sharply over the past four 
decades. Nearly 200 of every 1,000 
babies died before age one in the early 
years of the People's Republic. By tlie 
early 1990s, many more newborns were 
surviving to adulthood. The infant 
mortality rate had fallen below 40 
deaths per 1,000 births. 

Failing Fek tility 

Birth rates in the high-30s and low-40s 
persisted for almost two decades after 
1949. The sharp rise in rates after their 
precipitous fall between 1959 and 1961 
underscores the speed with which 
fertility can resume its tradidonal level 
once adverse circumstances subside. 

With falling death rates, continued 
high fernlity caused the population to 
boom. During the late 1950s, a brief 
attempt was made to promote family 
planning in the interest of maternal and 
infant health. It produced only a 
fleeting impact, as did the next short- 



lived revival of family planning eflforts 
during the early 1960s. The fits and 
starts in promoting fertility limitation 
reflected, among other things, the 
poliucal tune of the day: ''Revolution 
plus production." as Mao Zedong 
proclaimed in 1949, would enable 
China to feed and employ the coimtry's 
large and growing populadon.* lliis 
autlioritadve pronoimv':ement, rooted in 
part in an absence of understanding of 
demographic dynamics, helped keep 
fertility at the prevailing high levels. 

The total population topped the 800 
million mark at the end of 1969, and 
growth continued \mabated as the 
crude birth rate persisted above ^ 
biiths per 1,000 population. Meanwhile, 
new policy measures aimed at energiz- 
ing the economy, such as the Great 
Leap Forwai d and the People's Com- 
munes, failed to increase productivity or 
living standards. The economy stag- 
nated, die population continued to 
expand* and there seemed no way out 
of the predicament 

These rapid twists and turns of 
events — and continuing efforts to 
develop — prompted the launching of 
China's SDI. As a result, Chinese fertility 
decelerated, plummeting nearly 50 
percent between 1970 and 1979, from 
34 to below 18 births per 1 ,000 popula- 
tion. No further large drops have 
occurred, which suggests that the limit 
to population planning may have lx!en 
reached given China's current socioeco- 
nomic circumstances. In the 1980s, 
however, various revisions in population 
control measures, changes in the age 
structure, and fluctuations in age at 
marriage operated to lift fertility a littie 
from the all-time lows of die late 1970s. 
The birth rate fluctuated around 21 
during tiie 1980s, and die 1991 binh 
rate estimate was only slightiy lower, at 
19.7 birtiis per 1,000.' 

The deceleration in the reproductive 
cadence in China after 1970 was 
remarkable. China brought about the 
second dimension of the demographic 
transition, low fertility, in less time than 
it took to realize mortality reductions. 
More noteworthy, the huge slowdown in 
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childbearing was achieved in one 
decade, far less tlian the 50 to 75 years 
most European countries took to 
accomplish their fertility transition. 

In speed and scope, China's demo- 
graphic u*ansidon is extraordinary even 
compared with other Asian countries 
such as Thailand, South Korea» and 
Japan, which have undergone rapid 
fertilit)' declines since 1950, The 
deplo^onent of China's revolutionary 
SDI is a watershed for what is the most 
comprehensive, determined, and 
successful effort ever made to regulate 
population growth in any mcxlem 
nation. 

\\1iat was the thinking hehind this 
all-out attempt to lasso fertility? How did 
the efforts succeed in lowering birth 
rates in a society suil undergoing 
socioeconomic development? \Vhy did 
the population planning programs 
succeed when other government- 
directed programs, such as the Great 
Leap P\)iA\'ard and People's Communes 
failed? What can other developing 
countries learn from Chinas experi- 
ence? The evoluuon of the Chinese 
approaches to and achievements in 
managing populauon affairs are what 
make China's newest poptilauon 
chapter especially engrossing. ^ q 



The Struggle to 
Regulate Fertility 

China's theories and policies toward 
populauon growth have undergone 
profound changes during the last ihree 
decades, The tlrst moves to promote 
population planning, in the 1950s and 
again in the early 1960s, extolled 
fertility control in tlie name of maternal 
and infant well-being. China's popula- 
tion planning acuviues since the early 
1970s have differed in both rationale 
and range from the two shon-lived 
campaigns of the earlier years The 
moi*e recent effort was a response to the 
surge in numbers and concomitant 
difficulues. It has becon'ie an integral 
part of the nation's economic develop- 
ment plans and, as it blossomed into 
China's SDI. it is meant to serve the 
collecdve interest of the whole countn'. 

The aim of the population planning 
efforts of the early 1970s was to slow the 
demographic clock to better cope w\ih 
existing population-related problems. 
The approach to lower birth rates was 
embodied in the flexible zvan. xi, shao 
campaign — meaning later marriage, 
longer spacing l^etween births, and 
fewer children. 



T()\v;ircl ihe end of the 1970s, party 
polirnnakers (lefinecl new economic 
tarjrc'ts for the year 2000. lending more 
iirjrcnc V to the p{)])ulation planning 
efforts. A denic^graphic ceiling wits 
identified: the population was not to 
(»xceed 1.2 hillion at the end of the 
centuiy. This goal and the adoption of 
the now renowned onc-chiid-per-<:ouple 
policy di'ring 1978 and 1979 would not 
nuh allow the countiy to realize the 
2(XK) goal but eventually to shrink the 
total to c<mform to tlie couniiy's 
assumed population earning capa. ity. 
Not only was the deniographic clock to 
Ik* st()pj)ed Ix^fore midnight, but its 
haiufs were to be moved backward. 

The population planning policies of 
t!ir I97()s initiallv lacked the usual 
theoretical justification for such an ali- 
oui government inteiventioii. The call 
for population planning stressed the 
need to end the intolerable state of 
"total anar< hy" in procreation'-' which 
Ix'slovved political legitimacy on 
population control. However, maternal 
and infant welfare remained the 
priniaiT nitionale cited in internal 
discussions and at international 
gatherings/ 



F'inally, population specialists at the 
newly established Office of Population 
Theoiy Research of the Beijing College 
of Econt)mics fleshed out a new socialist 
principle of direct government inteiven- 
tion in family formation. The work wits 
published as Renhm Lilun (PopuUuion 
Theory) in 1977.' 

Under the rubric of the theory of 
propordonality of production and 
reproduction, the rationale for popula- 
tion planning may be summan/.ed as 
follows: Human reproduction, like the 
production of goods and senices in a 
planned economy, must not remain in a 
state of anarchy. Childl)earing is not 
only an indixidual and family mauer, it 
also aflecis the nadon's total population 
size, the .sociali.st revolution and socialist 
development. The dissemination of 
contraceptive knowledj;e and technol- 
ogv' in ('hina is more than a matter oi 
couple-centered and couple-managed 
family planning in accordance with the 
couple's interest and inclination. It is to 
[)lace childbt*aring in each and eveiy 
h(ni.sehold on the track of the nation's 
unified plan.'' 

More important, these pofniladon 
specialists averred, "Our nation's control 
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of population growth ... certainly does 
not mean no population growth and, 
indeed, it does not imply population 
reduction.... h is only a matter of 
making the rate of population [growth] 
a little slower according to plan.***^ 

These expanded radonales con- 
tained neither the idea of zero popula- 
tion growth nor the one-child policy 
and the strong incenuves and sanctions 
to encourage compliance with ferdlit)' 
goals, rhey also proved conspicuously 
short on tacucs of implementauon. This 
left a vacuum which others filled by 
recasting the guidelines in more explicit 
and stringent tenns. Indeed, 20 years of 
neglect of demographic studies had 
created an enormous void of ex|:>ertise 
in demogi"aphy, providing ample 
opportuniues for new participants in 
populadon policymaking. 

During this same period, officials 
were attempting to forge the nation into 
a powerful socialist country based on 
the "four modernizations" of agricul- 
ture, industry, defense, and science and 
technology, They further envisioned 
xiaokang shuiping, or the attainment of a 
"comparatively comfortable level of 
li\ing," by the century's end, which 
called for the quadrupling of the total 
industrial-agricultural output Ix^tween 
1981 and 2000. Rapid population 
growth was\icwed as an impediment to 
these economic goals, and some 
p()lic\Tnakers advocated stringent limits 
and stronger measures.' 

Tlie one-child idea at the national 
level emerged, interesdngly enough, 
along with the renewed access to 
demographic literature from abroad iLs 
(Ihina began to open its doors in the 
1970s. The notion of zero populadon 
growth (ZPG) , by all accounts, was an 
Ameiican import." Just as it.s simplicity 
had ra{)tivated many in the United 
Slates where foreign immigration was a 
growing demographic concern^ in 
('hina it attracted various natural 
scientists with direct access to the 
highest levels of population polic\- 
inaking. lliey may have giafted it onto 
(]iiii;a's population planning effort 
under the stress of meeting the 2000 



goals^ without fully ascertaining its 
background and raniificadons. This was 
the likely origin of the one<hild-per- 
couple limit and other ideas well 
out.side the original framework "of 
achieving socialist planned reprodiic- 
don with Chinese characterisdcs." 

In Population Control in China, a 
volume later published in the United 
States, proponents of exact populadon 
goals develop>ed the arguments in favor 
of minimal reproduction. The authors 
also included such nodons as opdmum 
populadon and p>opulation carrying 
capacity, ideas that had elicited fervent 
exchanges but few conclusions among 
scholars of diverse disciplines before 
World War 11.'^ For China, in their 
reckoning of die country's populadon 
Ciirning capacity in terms of land 
resources, nutritional requirements, 
fresh-water resources, ecological 
equilibrium, and economic develop- 
ment, "the [uldmate] target populadon 
of 700 million cannot be said to be 
unfounded," and "the best way to 
stabilize China's populadon at the 
target level" would l^e to implement the 
one-child limit until at least the end of 
the century. Otherwise, "the [Chinese] 
population will remain a dme-bomb 
waiting to Ix* detonated. "^^ 

The Chinese birth rate had already 
fallen to its lowest recorded level by the 
time the.se stringent goals were 
adopted, as shown in Figure 3, page 6. 
The less stringent fertility reducuon 
embodied in the wan, xi, shao campaign 
and of the ferdlir)' concept diat "one 
[child] is not wanting, two are good, 
and three are excessive," were working. 
China's total fertility rate (TFR), or 
average number of lifetime births per 
woman at current age-specific birth 
riites, fell from 6 in the 19.^()s to around 
?i Ix^fore the start of the policy of 
minimal reproduction in 1979 (see 
Figure 4). 

The ideal of only one rhikl proved 
controversial in China''-* and its imj)le- 
mentadon provoked .strong resistance. 
There were strong misgivings among 
tiiose at the pro\incial and grjLssroots 
levels about the one-child policy. I>ocaI 



Figure 4 

Decline in Chinese Fertility, 1950-1990 
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officials advocated sanctioning a second 
child af ter an appropriate interval. A 
second child provides adciiuonal labor 
important to parents in the countryside, 
particularly in die most impoverished 
areas. It is also a second chance to 
realize the aspirations of many parents 
tor a son should their first child be a 
giri. The realities of real hardship and 
gender preference fostered covert 
resistance to the one-child limit, which, 
in turn, compounded the difficulties for 
local cadres in implementing popula- 
don planning. 

Some ha\'e also argued that ec(^ 
nomic reforms begun in 1978 may have 
weakened the enforcement of popula- 
tion policies,'-^ but the effect of these 
reforms on actual fcrtilir>' remains 
speculative. Mtcr 1978, the family was 
restored as the basic unit of production 
in tfic countiyside, altering the rural 
infrastnirture and loosening the social 
control of the communes. C^oinciden- 
tally, the bii tli rate rost- slightly in the 
early 198()s. Some interpreted this rise 
as a sign that peasants were having more 
cliildren to holster their family labor 
supply. More likely, the birth rate was 
pushed up temporarily by shifts in the 



age suiicture, a rise in mairiages, and 
cfianges in population planning 
reguladons. For most of the 1980s, the 
birth rate hovered around the level 
attained before the economic reforms 
or the one-child poliq' were in effect. 

The impact of China's policy of 
minimal reproduction has been limited. 
The TFR never fell IxMow a 2.5 child-per- 
woman average in niral areas, although 
it dropped to about 1.2 in urban areas. 
By the mid-1980s, less than one-fifth of 
all eligible married couples had signed 
the one-child certificate — a contract 
which granted couples iind theii' child 
economic and educational advantages 
in return for promising not to have 
more than one child, fhroughoiu the 
1980s, nearly half of all reported births 
were second, third, or higher order 
Ijirths.' * Various suneys suggested that 
the desire to have at least two children 
r emained strong among Chinese 
couples.''' 

Acquiescing to widespread aspira- 
tions for a second child, IVng PeiMin, 
the head of the National Family 
IManning Commissicm, declared in 1988, 
"In the couruiyside, cou|)les will now be 
allowed a second chance after an 
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appiopriate intcnnl sliould ihcii* first 
child be a girl." More noteworthy, as 
one population specialist on the stiiffof 
China's Po[)ulation Information and 
Research Center related, "Ail through 
the years of China's sixth five-year plan 
(1981-1985), and at present, the great 
niajorit)' of Cliinese peJLsants have all 
borne two children or more."'*' 

Young coiif)les in China are having 
fewer cliildren than their [)arents' 
generation. The 1990 TFR of 2.3 was 
less than half die nites of the 1960s. 
C'oiiples of reproductive age thus have 
adhered to the general terms of China's 
SDI, but simultaneously demonstrated 
their resilience and resourcefulness ii; 
realizing their aspirations for more than 
one child. C>ne lesson to be drawn from 
('hina's experience is: To slow down the 
deniogra[)hir clock, yes; to reverse tlu* 
demograpiiic clock, nol The actual 
behavior of couples thus has most 
poignantly set the limits to population 



lUD Insertions, Sterilizations, and Abortions in China, 
197M989 (in miUions) 



Year 


lUDs 


Sterilizations 
Female 


Male 


Abortions 


Total 


1971 


6.2 


1 7 


1.2 


3.9 


13.1 


1972 


9.2 


2.1 


1.7 


48 


17.8 


1973 


140 


30 


1.9 


S.I 


239 


197^1 


12.6 


23 


1.4 


5.0 


21.3 


1975 


167 


33 


2.7 


5 1 


27 8 


1976 


1.6 


27 


1.5 


47 


206 


1977 


13.0 


2.8 


26 


5 2 


23.6 


1978 


il.O 


23 


08 


5 4 


19.6 


1979 


1.^5 


53 


17 


7.9 


28 3 


1980 


MS 


38 


!.4 


9.5 


26.2 


1981 


103 


1.6 


06 


87 


21 2 


198: 


14.1 


39 


12 


12.4 


31 6 


1983 


178 


164 


4.4 


14.4 


530 


1984 


! I 4 


57 


1 5 


8.9 


27 4 


I98S 


96 


2.3 


05 


109 


23.4 


1986 


1 1.4 


3.0 


1 1 


1 1 6 


27 1 


1987 


14 7 


5 1 


20 


10.4 


32 2 


1986 


I4.S 


49 


1 7 


12.7 


338 


1989 


155 


63 


24 


106 


M8 



NoU-. I lU' Minis n| I he lows iiuiN nol r(|iMl (lir IomIs due (<» i omul in;;. 

Source: Chmo PopufoLon Data Handbook (Bcijmg: China Population and Research lnfornr>ation 

Center, various years). 
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planning under Clhina's current 
socioeconomic circumstances. 

Outside (>liina, the one-child-per- 
couple policy hits aroused strong 
reactions, hi addition lo questioning 
the light ofa government to intervene 
in a couple's reproductive matters, 
there are strong niisgi\ings about the 
re[)C)rted coercion of women to have au 
alK)rtion or an lUD-inseition. Others 
object for moral reasons to the strong 
role of abortion and sten'li/ation in the 
Chinese population planning effort. 
I ^ider intense pressure from groups 
critical of Ohina's policies, the ILS. 
government has withheld its contiibu- 
tion to die UNFPA since 1980.'" 

Methods of Fertility Control 

Widc'spread access to family planning 
methods was a hallmark of (China's 
po[)ulation planning program, ('ontra- 
eeptive use by women of reproductive 
age had already reached 71 f)ercent by 
19K2, clo.se to the level in most devel- 
o[)ed countries and well above the rates 
in other Asian countries. In Thailand, 
South Korea, and Indonesia, lor 
example, contraceptive use ranged 
from 25 to 50 percent in the early 
1980s. By 1990— still ahead of other 
/Vsian coim tries — contraceptive use had 
reportedly ri.sen above 85 percent in 
China, compared with about 77 percent 
in South Korea, 00 percent in Thailand, 
and 50 percent in Indonesia.'^ 

Although many other birth control 
methods were available, over 80 percent 
of ('hinese tising contraception in 1982 
iTlied on one of diree n ethods: Il.U), 
female sterilization, or male sterili/a- 
tion. Abortion wits the backup method. 
The hea\y reliance on these three 
contraceptive methods and abortion 
b.as continued. 

Between 1971 and 1989. the number 
of II 10 insertions, sterilizations and 
abortions nearly tri})led, from 13 to .*^5 
million pn^ednres (see Table 1). Male 
stenli/ations doubled, female steriliza- 
tions almost (juadnipled, and alx>rtions 
and Il'I) inserti(nis incr(*ased by two 
and one-half tinges. Although negative 
publicity aboia Il.'Ds was practically nil, 



it swelled and swirled around llic other 
procedures. **C^oerrive planned parent- 
hood" has been alleged internationally, 
with the pitch of outcries particularly 
high in the United States.' 'The 
gathering squall abroad over steriliza- 
tion and abortion in (^hina gained 
strength as C,hina\s own mass media 
disclosed eridcnce of improprieties 
committed by local planning uniLs. 

Chinese mass media and official 
pronouncements have treated sterili/a- 
uon and ab(»rtion dilTerently. Exhorta- 
tions to males to accept vasectomy 
hecanu! particularly frequent ixlter the 
availability of a plast ic plug injection 
technique in the 1970s enhanced the 
reversibility of the procedure. 

In reality, the lion\s share of the 
responsibility for birth control resj.s with 
women in C^hina, as it does elsewhere. 
Tubectomies exceeded vasectomies 
each year bcrsveen 1971 and 1989, 
sometimes by three or four times, its 
shown in Table 1. Women in all 
countries topically have more experi- 
ence with temporal") methods of birth 
control than men and may be mor e 
motivated to seek a permanent solu- 
tion."" In ('hina's case, women who were 
in a clinic for childbirth of ten wei e 
pressured by the local population 
planning cadres to accept sterilization. 
Many n)others with at least one pre\-i(nis 
birth were persuaded to undergo 
tubectomy on the spot. This approach 
meant that women (or men) who 
accepted sterilizatioti generally did so 
iifter age 30 and iifter haung home two 
or more children, perha})s rendering 
sterilization less controversial than 
abortion.-' 

Although contrac e])tives and 
sterilization are used by overiSO jx rcent 
ofC.hiiiese women of i epr(Khu live age, 
contrac eptive lailure and nonuse are a 
present-<lay reality. (Ihinese Il'Ds ha\e a 
l elatively high failure rate of 10 to 13 
percent, compared with a 1 percent 
failure rate for most Kur()])ean or 
American Il'Ds. Abortion was an 
important backup method during 
China's rapid fertility transition, and, 
with the more stringent goals and 



policies of the 1980s, it hits assumed an 
even greater role. C'hina's population 
planning oflicials estimate that 70 
percent of abortions are due to contra- 
ceptive failure."^*^ 

The reported ratio of abortions to 
births in Chinii increitsed from below 
200 per 1,000 live births in 1971 to :^09 
and 574 in 1978 and 1980, respectively, 
just prior to and following the initiation 
of the one-child measure. Since then, 
the re|)()rted abortion ratio hits fluctu- 
ated, but has generally risen higher. 

These reported ratios probably 
overstate the rjtio of abortions to births. 
Local planning units are reimbur.sed for 
each al>orti()n, gi\ing them a financial 
incentive for fully reporting each 
procedure, while births are known to be 
underreported. Also, the rapid decline 
in live births over the past 20 years — 
j)rimarily pregnancies averted through 
contraceptive u.se — may have artificially 
inflat(^d the raiicj. C'learly alK)rtion was 
not responsible for the entire drop in 
l)irths. Nevertheless, the one-child policy 
is a.s.sociated with a substantial jump in 
the numlxM- of'al^ortions. Abortion 
incidence in China was running about 4 
to 5 million a year between 1971 and 
1978. The number exceeded 9.5 million 
in 1980 and 10 million in all but two 
yeai s during the 198()s. 

Induced abortions had already 
exceeded 7.9 million in 1979, as the 
one-child measure was going into effect. 
In the same year, 13.5 million Il.-D 
insertions and nearly 7 million female 
and male sterilizations occurred. 
Viewing the contraceptive use and 
aboi tion figures together reveals both 
the scale and the nature of ])()pulation 
planning activities. It also facilitates an 
assessment of the role of abortion in 
China's population ])lanning eftort. 

Population planning programs 
averted an estimated 5(i million births 
between 1970 and 1979. During the 
same dec ade, approximately 47 million 
abortions took place. Because a woman 
can have more than one* pregnancy- 
aborted in the time it takes to cany a 
pr(*gnancy to tcMin, ea( h abortion does 
not prevent one birth. After allowing for 
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such repeat abortions, the 47 million 
alx)rtions may have averted about 19 
million live births, or 34 percent of the 
ollicial estimate of births avened during 
the I970s;-'^ 

The all-time high number of 
abortions occuned in 1983 when ihe 



Table! 

Abortion Ratios by Province, 
China, 1989 
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387 


Wf^ Minn 

! fj 
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954 


East 




Ar>hu' 


363 


jiangsu 










6l9 


Central 




l-tubci 


^97 


|-<unan 


b09 




b69 


South 




l-u,iar. 


728 


Gu^^ngdong 


771 


Guan^xi 


!.!30 




736 


Southwest 




Gu'^hou 


!ii7 


Sichuan 


590 


Yunnan 


680 


Northwest 




Nei Mongol 


391 


Shdanxi 


455 


Nincp<ia 


290 


Gdnsu 


290 


Qinghai 


360 


Xirijianj^ 


402 



* Aliortions pci I.OOO lt\t' bti ihs 

N'nU': Ahorliori i.ihos in.iv h.ur hvvw <'.il< Ur<l In 

iin<ln n'por liiiK o! lnrihs (H ;il)<nli<MJs ;tl ihc 1<h ;»! 

lr\H 

Source: Calculated from China. Pop\i\Qiior\ P/annmg 
Vearboak, / 990 (Bciiing: National Family Planning 
Commission), p. 386. 402. H 



proportion of men and women age 20 
to 29 in the population also reached a 
peak, rising to nearly 17 percent of the 
total population from alx>ut 13 percent 
in the mid-1970s. This increase in the 
nnmlxT of persons of mamageable age, 
together \snth lowered age requirements 
for marriage, appeai s to have inei eased 
abortion incidence independent of the 
suicter population planning efforts 
because an increase in the number of 
newh' married couples leads to more 
first births. 

Abortion incidence has never Ixren 
unifonii across the couniiy. The range 
of variation can be discerned from the 
fu st set of detailed statistics (see Table 
2) released by the National Family 
Phinning ('onimission at the end of 
1990. which covers all tlie pnninces 
exct'pt Xi/.ang (Tibet). 

Lower abortion ratios pre\ ailed in 
die inland province.^ compared with the 
wealthier coastal provinces. Some 
inland provinc(*s include large concen- 
trations oi' minorities who have been 
exempt from the more stringent 
population planning measiues. With, a 
few exre]:>tions, abortion ratios were 
higher in the better-off cities and towns 
than in l ural ar<'as. 

hicreased abonion incideiu e has 
iK'cn cited b)" critics outside tiie cenintiy 
as justification for ending internauonal 
population assistance U)('hina. 
Opposition to abortion as well as to 
other contraceptive methods has a long 
histoiv. However, relative to the [)ast, 
planned ])arenth()()(i now canies little if 
anv moral or ethical stigma in most of 
the modern world. Induced aborrion 
play(*(l a n:ajoi' role in slowing popula- 
tion growth in many develo])ed and 
developing nations, includingjapan 
and South Kore^i, Ol Course, jajKin^^se 
iind Korean women coukl all have 
imdergone the pnx edure voluntarily. 
In C.hina, on the other hand, many 
millions of abortions occnned under 
the watchful eyes of jjopulation 
j)lanning ju'isonnel. fhe s( ()])e and 
thrust of Ohina's population planning 
effort thus has provoked the charge of 
O "coercive planned parenthood." 



Gender Preference 

A society's population porti ait and an 
individuars demographic behavior may 
Ix^ analyzed in terms of mortality, 
fertility, migration, or marnage, These 
phenomena reflect life events iJiat arc 
intertwined: changes in any one ;iffeci 
die others and \ice versii. When radical 
changes in these variables are induced 
under less rapidly changing socioeco- 
nomic circumstances, they impinge on 
traditional belnuior and customs, 
inspiiing the individual to resist or 
circumvent the new niles. 

In China's case, lower mort;ilit\', the 
ccmtinuarion of labor-intensive agricul- 
ture, the stringent restraints on residen- 
tial mobility, and the sanctions to 
promote minimal fertilit)' created 
unanticipated repercussions and new 
controversies. 

High sex ratios at birth in China 
during the I98()s an* a case in point. 
Inten^st in this matter grew out of the 
disclosures of female infanticides and a 
flow of stern official concienmations of 
the practice in the C'hinese mass media. 
Precise figures, whether impossible to 
(^l)tain or deliberately withheld, have 
never been provided in Chinese 
sources. The absence t)f data ignited 
iiistiiiu curiosity, pai ticularly in foreign 
circles. Discussions of the impact of the 
one<hild pt)licy drew further attention 
to the matter because of the known 
preference for male ofVspiing among 
Chinese couples. 

The 1982 census siied no light (m 
the matter. It predated !he time when 
female infanticide was allegedly on the 
rise. To iuscet tain the incidence of 
female infanticide, analysts sought 
indirect e\iclence by examining avail- 
able data on sex ratios. In nearly all 
populations, 105 to 106 male babies are 
bom for each 100 female babies.. The 
presumption is that most, if Hot all, 
deviations above this level in C'hina 
could indicate excess female m(>rtalit\' — 
whether from overt infanticide or the 
abandonment of female babies — or 
simply the failm e of parents to report 
female births. 



Figu re 5 

Sex Ratios at Birdi, 1970-1987 
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Account," Population and Oeve/opmcnt Review 1 7, no, I (March 1 99 1 ): 39. 



The sex ratios among live births in 
China during the 19H(}s, reconstructed 
Oil the basis of two naiionwide feitilil) 
suiTeys, show a clear increase in the 
proportion of male babies (see Figure 
5). .\Uh(/Ugh ferulity suncys, which ii>k 
women to nmiember the gender and 
timing of each birth, are subject to 
iTiisreporting, the fact that the two 
different suneys produced similar 
results give credence to claims that girls 
iiave lx*en "disappearing" from the 
ref)orled births. The high sex ratio 
among live births during the U)8()s is 
undoubtedly n^lated to the govern- 
ment's population policy. Sex ratios for 
babies born to couples comphing with 
local birth plans were in the nomial 
range, while those l>orn outside the 
plans were as high as 1 15 to 118 in the 
years after 1983.'-^' This indirect evidence 
implies that more boys than normal 
were reported; or, to put it negatively, as 
many as 50(),()0() girls were "missing" on 
the average each year from 198.5 
through 1987. 

Because some 22 to 2S million births 
occur annually, the exclusion of a half- 
million female births matters only 
slightly as far as the birth rate is con- 
cerned. It matters a great deal if, in light 
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of prior allegations, the missing girls 
were Nictims of female infanticide/-'-' 

There may be other plausible 
explanations of the high sex ratios, 
(iiven the preference for male offspring 
and the one-child policy, some analysts 
have suspected tJiat expectant mothers 
could be aborting their pregnancies if 
they knew that the fetus was female. But 
gender-specific abortion is illegal, and it 
is unlikely tliat medical technology for 
diagnf)sing the gender of a fetus was 
ever available enough in (^hina to have 
caused the great leap u}:)ward in sex 
ratios among live births. 

Another explanation for the missing 
girls is that the binhs of girls arc grossly 
unden eportcd, especially those of girls 
gi\en away in adoptions. Undei- 
reporting may be an outright failure to 




CirLs ojieii receive Jeioer family resources than hoys. 
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l eport the birth of a girl or to repoi't it 
as a stillbirth prior to private adoption 
airangements. 

Adoptions rose shar[)ly in the 198()s. 
There were ovei' 50(),0()() cases in 1987 
and about 4()(),()0() per )'ear between 
1984 and 1986, compared with fewer 
than 200,000 before the one-vhild 
policy. The extremely low sex ratios of 
27 to 36 boys per 100 girls among the 
adopted children are not surprising; 
parents traditionally are more likely to 
give away girls, a practice that in ten ii-* 
fled under the oneK'hild stipulation. 
VMien the adopted children byyear <;f 
adoption are added to their respective 
cohort of births, the sex ratio at birth 
comes closer to nonnal for the years in 
question. This reduces the number of 
missing girls by half,"'" 

A significant number of unreported 
female bahi<\s may remain with their 
parents, hut aie n<?ver l epoi ied to the 
authorities. There is no direct way to 
determine the number of such con- 
cealed girls. The 1990 census did not 
reveal th<? whereabouts of the missing 
girls. It did confirm the high sex latio 
among children })oi"n in the 1 980s, 
particularly in rural areas, hi urban 
areas, the sex ratios among children 
born between 198r)and 1989 were 109 
ff)r those age one or under and 107 to 
108 for those ages two to foui\ In the 
rural areas, the sex ratios were 1 12 f or 
ag<\s one and under and 109 to 1 10 for 
children two to four/"' 

Another [)<>ssiblc explanation of the 
skewed sex rati<3s is that more girls die 
in infancy simply because of traditional 
gender discrimination. Data f rom a 
large inimber of" developed countries as 
well as from developing countries 
without strong sex [)references indicate 
that the iiUernationally "nonnal" sex 
ratio among infant deaths is 130.-*^ The 
sex latios among infant deaths in 
C>hina, as reported by women in the 
1988 suney, fell ccmsistently below 130. 
The average was 114 foi" liie 1980s. This 
low nuio suggests* that girls receive le.ss 
care and attention than hoys in many 
C Chinese homes, reducing the chance of 
survival of girls Ix^ond their first 



birthday. More important, this gender 
discnniination affects girls most 
adversely in the poorest areas. 

Sex ratios among infant deaths in 
('hina continue to be far below the ISO 
mark, imderscoring the excess female 
mortality among repoi (ed binhs. For 
1989, according to the 1990 census 
retin ns, the ratio 100.3, and it was 
only 96. S among infants who died 
during the first months of 1990>*^' 

This phenomenon is not new. Sex 
ratios an^ong infants, its reported by 
women in the 1988 siiney, were slightly 
above* normal during the 1960s and 
1970s before the oncK hild polic} wits in 
efTect.'^^ Tmditional norms and behavior 
die hard in many parts of present-day 
(^lina, })articularly in the coiintiyside. 

Thc one-child policy may or may 
not have intensified the traditional 
neglect of infant girls or prompted 
infanticide, but the higher than 
expected sex ratios at birth should not 
be linked to overt female infanticide 
without more direct evidence. 

Whether the mystety of the missing 
girls is explained by underreporting of 
births, concealuK'nt of girls, or infanti- 
cide — or some cf)mhination of" these 
factors — the greater vigilance, stricter 
siiiTcillance, and tougher administrative 
supenision that some ('hinese haw 
called for^' cannot remove the forces 
thai drove couples to evasi\e behavior. 
The hard fact is: The lesser value [)lHced 
on girls and the extent to which this 
guides the behaiior of families caught 
in a perilous village existence are part of 
(China's socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic realiue^ 

Marriage 

The fluclualion in the age at first 
marriage is another case in which the 
imposition of policies that go against 
tniditk)n have yielded some unexj)ected 
results. Man iage hits always been early 
and imivers;il in (Ihina, akhough the 
age at first manfage increased after the 
founding of the People's Republic. 
(Ihitia's first niamage law was enacted 
in 1950, raising the marriage age to 18 



for women and 20 for men from ages l(i 
and 18, respectively, in pre- 1949 years. 
The law's intent was to counter the 
pernicious effects of early marriage 
arranged by relatives when children 
weie in their early teens, or even 
younger. The early fertility limitation 
script of the 1950s made no reference to 
late marriage as a means of family 
limitation, perhaps because of it.s neo- 
Malthusian overtones. The link Ixnween 
later man iage and lower fert i v was 
of ficially simctioned during the short- 
lived U[)siuge in iMrth conti'ol activities 
in 19.56 and 1957. It was justified 
because of its positive impact on 
maternal and infant health and on the 
physical well-being, education, and work 
experience of yoimg people. 

Subsequently, xoan — later marriage — 
became the first compt)nent of (China's 
SDI. Women and men were encouraged 
to many after their '2Srd and 25th 
birthdays, respectively. By the late 197()s, 
provincial, mimicipal, and local regula- 
tions hu ther raised maniage ages: io 25 
and 27, respectively, for women and 
men in the cities; and to ages 23 and 25 
in rinal areas. 

The "late marriage rate" — the 
percentage of nianiages in a calendar 
ye:ir occuning to individuals older than 
the uiinimum ages cited above — 
eventually emerged its a peiformance 
meitsiuT of local [)opulation planning 
imits. Dining 1977-1980, various 
localities claimed that 75 to over 95 
perceiu of the maniages iu their 
jiuisdietions were in the categoiy. 
Among women, 88 |)erceni of all 
marriages in 1980 were late maniages.^" 
The higher marriage age probably did 
slow C'hina's population growth, and 
may have averted an estinuued 100 
million births between 19.50 and 1980.^* 

Amid the re[)orted gains in late 
nianiages, (^hina amended the national 
marriage law in 1980, setting the 
minimum age for marriage at onh' 20 
for women and 22 for men. The lax 
.rec|uirement.s of the 1980 maniage law 
came its a surprise in light of the 
repoi ted popularity of late mamagc. In 
practice, many couples had l>een 
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nianying infornially at youngei' ages. In 
rcutKingagc li'.niLs in the 1980 law, 
poliqmakers may have been tr)ing to 
encourage more couples to many 
legally by making the age limits more 
rt'alisiic, 

Shortly thereafter, reports of a revival 
of early mairiage created an uproar 
among population planning ofVicials 
and in population journals. Many of 
those who soimded the alarm quickly 
blamed the less su ingent minimum age 
requirement's for marriage in the 1980 
law. They also cited the harmful effects 
of Other infhicnces, such as renmani 
feudal-traditional ideologies, bourgeois 
liberalization, and the earlier physical 
matinaiion and socialization of youths 
in the midst of tht- "poisonous ele- 
nu*nts" of western civilization tiiat 
I usheci in its (Ihina opened up to the 
(>utsid(» wodd i.i the I980s.^' 

riie sfM'allcd "early marriage" rate 
refers to the proportion of women who 
many bef ore their 20tli birthday* This 
usage, while siniple and convenient in 
policv evaluation and appraisal, ignores 
th(Miial difVerencc.i lx*tueen the current 
situation and the caiiy tnarriages of the 
j)re-l949 era. More importatuly, it 
overlooks the tustomaiy age difference 



between brides and grooms, and the 
"nianiage squeeze" pfienomenon. 

hi all societies, age defines an 
individual's marriageability in tlu* most 
basic way, Wlicther a spouse is airanged 
oi" fn'ely chosen, the groom is generally 
two to three years older than the i)ride. 
An imbalance in the ratio of males to 
females in the prime manying ages is 
often refeired to as a marriage squeeze. 
Such an imbalance is usually caused by 
sharp fluctuations in bir'h rales — 
though it may have other causes, sucii 
as the hca\y migration of one sex into 
or out of an area, or by war casualties. 

Two sharp declines in the biilh rate 
occurred in (^hina: The first resulted 
frorii policv' errors and famine experi- 
enc ed during the Cireat Ix.'ap Fonvard, 
between 1959 atid 1961, and the second 
occurred as the population planning 
camj)aigns imensified, between 1973 
and 1977. The f all in births during 
these years exerted a lasting impact on 
China's age structure, as shown by the 
indentations in the age pyramid 
depicted in Kiguic (>. 

\oung men l>oi-n in China Irom 
1936 to 1938, just before the first birth- 
rate dive, would normally have married 
women in the 1939-1961 cohort, about 
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Sex Ratios of Men and Women Bom 1955-1965, China and Selected Places 
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China's Population by A|ge and Sex^ 1990 
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thm* years voungcr tiian tlicnisclvos, 
hut they far outnumlxM ed the women 
horn during these years (see Tahle 3). 
The ratios of the 195(>19r)8 cohort men 
to the 1959-1961 cohort women 
reached 134 to 189 in the nation as a 
whole; and were much higher in some 
pro\incial and local areas. Large 
discrepancies of this sort occun ed 
throughout China hecausc the birth 
rate from 1959 to 1961 amounted to at 
most two-thirds of the rate three ytrars 
earlier, 1956 to 1958. 

When the 1956-1958 cohort of men 
reached marriage age in 1982 to 1986, 
they faced a marriage squeeze that was 



particularly intense at the local level, 
The I louse hold Registration System 
constrained their geographic iriobility, 
hirther limiting their search for mates of 
appropriate ages. Many single men may 
have found a way out of this quandar)' 
by man-)ing much yoimger women, 
lowering the average marriage age for 
women and precipitating the early 
marriage outciy. 

By 1982 to 1984, the proportions of 
women who nu^rried lx:fore 20 years of 
age ranged from 24 to 27 percent in the 
cities and 31 to 36 percent in the nnal 
areas.^-' In contrast, the percentage of 
early marriages were 20 or below in 



cities and 27 or below in niral areas 
(luring the iaie I97()s. Uul lower rales 
resumed alter l9Hr>, suggesting that 
early marriage was a transieni phenom- 
ena, nor ihe luirbinger ofa return lo the 
tradition of early nuuriniony. 

(iiven the marked fertility ch'ops 
during the seeond halfofliie H)7()s, 
another marriage sc|uee/e is likely to 
()('( ur in or shoi'tly before 1906, 
afleeting men born in the early 1970s, as 
depicted by the uneven age distribiuion 
in Figm e 6. Because fertility fell much 
farther and faster in urban areas, city 
and town residents will probably be 
most affected?'' Demanding that these 
lale-maming men postpone nianiage 
beyond age 2:) is not a \iablc solution; 
neither is the prohibition of early 
marriages among women. A more 
prodiicti\e step would be to encourage 
the practice t)f e()utrace]:>tion at the 
eaily stage of niarriage. 

Population Aging 

(China's ra))id transition to low fertility 
and mortality has created another kind 



of age imbalance, an increase in the 
])roportion of elderly. Klderly (Chinese, 
like infants and young adults, also have 
come into the limelight in the iifter- 
math oi Clhina's rapid mortality and 
fertility *ransitJons. Attention to the 
elderly leai)t to i\ew heights almost as 
soon as the one-child-per-cou|)le ])oliry 
went into elTeci. The concern inunedi- 
ately gained graphic representation; A 
yoimg couple is sandwiched between 
four aged parents and one young 
offspring, creating a -1-2-1 population 
pyramid. 

The possible emergence of such an 
abnormal age structure \vas a hot topic 
among ])opulation specialists and 
others in (Ihina. N'muerous poptilation 
jjrojections a] ) pea red and were used as 
evidence in the course (;f the debate. 
The \ arioiis series of the piX)jections, 
iinerestingly enough, yielded nearly 
identical mimbers of persons age 65 
and over for any given year in tlu* 
foreseeable future. 'I'his reflects the 
general view tiiai, with mortality alr<»a(ly 
al low levels, further (lro])S are tmlikely 
to occur and that the size of the elderly 
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Population Age 65 aiid Older iii China, 1990-2020 
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population ran hv pKijcu trd wiiii a lair 
(Ifj^tvc o( ccriainty. Kuturc fri iiliis , 
tluMxMbrc, will haw a ^caUM iiUluciK c 
than mortality on population aginj^j 
ill China. 

1 lowcvcr. tlu* Chint'sc populaiion is 
n(»t yet "aged." Bviutci iuitional sian- 
danis, a population is a|>(*(l wiuMi 
persons age Of) or older aaouni Ibr 
more than 7 percent of the total 
po])ulatioTi. Sueh individuals amounted 
to oTiIy 4.9 peix eiU ol die Ohinese 
population in 1982. The HH)() eensiis 
placed their share at 5.9 percent. 
Barring imlbreseen changes in fei tiiitv 
and mortality, at least 7[)ercent of the 
Ohiiiese population will he 05 yeaisof 
age or older in the yeai" 2(J(J(), placing 
CJiina in the "aged" categon'. 

'I1ie aging issue is of current impor- 
tance iK'cause of'lhe huge numlx^rs 
involved. In 1980, the population age 65 
and older totaled almost 50 million 
persons. Their numbers increa.sed to 
about 66 million in 1990 (see Figure 7), 
a figure close to the combined popula- 
tion.s oftlic four largest U.S. states: 
('alifornia^ New York, Texa.s, and 
Florida. The piojectcd annual addidons 



to the ()5 and older population will 
amoiini to 1.5 million persons between 
2010 and 2030 

l*opulaiion aging — along with the 
introduction of the |)ension system — has 
swelled the lanksof the retired. In 
url>an (Ihina, their numbers jumped to 
21.2 Mullion in 19H8 from 1 million in 
19()4. I'he annual average net gain 
amounted to 1.6 millioi^ during the 
I98()s, and will reach 1.8 million during 
the 199()s. 

Most urban retii-ee.s are covered by a 
pension system. On the other hand, the 
majority of" persons age 65 and oldei- (5(J 
million or more) live in i in al areas and 
still lac k any old-age security |)rote( tion. 
The most recent data indicate that only 
some S.9 niiliion indivichials qualify fV)r 
benefits under village-run fivc»-guarantec 
schemes (that is, guaranteeing grain, 
fabric', medicine, old-age care, and 
burial) . I hc bulk of China's elderly in 
the villages are actually or potentially 
the wards of individuals, principally 
their own adult children. The vety real 
value of chilch en as providers of old-age 
security is f)art of the socioeconomic 
realir)' that limits China's SD!. 
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China's Minority Populations 

(lhina*s ctlniic minority populations :tc 
anotlicr sfx iopolitical reality tiiat lias 
constrained the pojjulation plarniing 
policies. Among the (Irst hatch of hatid- 
tahulaled figures of the Fourih (lensiis 
released in October 1990 were the 
nunilx'r and pro|>ortion of niinority 
nationalities, This speedy release was no 
coincidence. The si/e and growth of the 
country's f).') ethnic niinorilies have long 
been a top conccM U among C'liina's 
poli(yinakers, j)oj)ulation planning 
olTu ials, and denu)grapliers. This 
concern has recently intensified because 
of both internal and international 
developnieiit.s, 

I'he 1990 census placed the |)opula- 
tion oi ethnic minorities at 91 .2 million. 
Although this is only 9 peicenl of the 
total poj/ulation, minorities had 
increased by nearly 24 million, a relative 
singe of lU) percent, since the 1982 
census. During these (Mght years, the 
I Ian majority grew by 11 [H'rcent, less 
than one-third of the rate of increase 
among the ethnic minorities (see 
Tcil)lc 1), 

This singe has [)oure(l tiiei ori tlie 
on-going (l(*bale among pv)pulatior. 
})lanniiig officials and others. Specifl- 
callv, should some ethnic minorities 
continue to he exempt from the 
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rmtioir.s comprehensive measures for 
cnrhing ferlilityr' 

When (lliina's population j)lamiing 
effort intensified in the I97()s, all 
minority nationalities were exempt 
from it. Not only was this good eilmie 
politics, it also recogni/ed the relatively 
high mortality and (oniparaiively low 
level of economic d<'velopment among 
niinoriry groups, (inidually, however, 
fertility limitation was promoted in 
areas with a heavy concentration of 
minority populations in the late 198()s, 
such as Nei Monggol (Inner Mongolia) 
and Xinjiang. These moves were 
prompted hy the 1982 census results 
that re|)(>rted a minority po[)iilation 
increase of 68 percent since the 1964 
census. 

By the time of the 1990 census 
returns^ administrative measuics of 
lerlilitv control had already heen 
introduced in all areas of ethnic 
concentrations excej)t Xi/ang ('i ihet). 
In no ( ase, howevei , have the eflort.s 
heen as intense as the one-child policy 
directed ai the Han (Ihinese nuijority. 
The measures currently in force in 
different localities stipulate that the 
maj<)rity of the ethnic minorities can 
have two children, hin iliat ju^mads and 
peasants in specific minority areas ( an 
liav(» three children. Only under certain 
veil' special circumstances can minori- 
ties havc" four childifn. 

Hxce|)t foi* the Korean and Manchu 
minorities, theTFUsof all ethni( 
minorities were above three, and, in 
some cases, alxDVe five, a( cording to the 
1982 census. Some sample siuTeys of 
the niid-1980s suggested that tlie.^^e 
TKRs may he on their way down, hut 
1990 censMs data conflnii that minonty 
fertility is stili wry high. N(*arly 10 
percent of births among ethnic 
minorities were fourth or higher parity 
births in 19H9, compared with only 0 
percent of births among the Han 
majority.^ 

I hghcr fertility, coupled with 
reduced mortality, explains the surge in 
ethnic minority populations during the 
recent past. However, other forces have 
directly and indii ecUy exerted sU ong 
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influence in recent times. The adoption 
in 1981 of Guidelines for Restoring or 
Amending Ethnic Minority Status opened 
the way for many to claim or reclaim 
minority status. Reclassification or self- 
reidcntification swelled the ranks of 
many ethnic populations, particularly 
those of less numerous groups. Other 
administrative procedures and preferen- 
tial treatment affecting the minority 
nationalities in labor recruitment, 
school admission, and work assignment 
encouraged many people to identify 
themselves as members of a minority. 

Exemption of minorities from the 
one-child-per<ouple limit also encour- 
aged people to claim or reclaim non- 
Han ethnic heritage. The vast majority 
of children from inter-ethnic marriages 
have, on their own or on parental 
advice, reported themselves as minori- 
ties. Consequently, the Manchu 
population increased to 9.8 million in 
1990 from 4.3 million in 1982, despite 
their low fertility. This extraordinary 
surge denoted an average rate of growth 
of 16 percent per annum, the highest 
among all etiinic minorities. During the 
same period, the Tujia group grew at an 
annual rate of more than 12 percent, 
leaping to 5.7 million in 1990 from 2.8 
million in l982. 

High natural increase and broad- 
ened claims to minority status explain 
the massive increase in the latest census 
count of the minority populations. 
Eighteen of China's 55 ethnic minori- 
ties exceeded one million each in 1990, 
compared v/ith 10 in 1964 (see Table 5). 
The Zhuang are the largest minority 
group, numbering 15.5 million, 
followed by the Manchu (9.8 million) 
and the predominately Moslem Hui 
(8.6 million). Other numerically 
significant groups are the Miao (7.4 
million), the Uighurs (7.2 million), the 
Yi (6.6 million), and the Mongolians 
(4.8 million). 

The minority nationalities have 
political and economic significance 
disproportionate to their numl>ers. The 
larger groups are concentrated in the 
strategically sensitive IxDrdcr areas. 
Recogrtition of fheir geographic 
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concentration and of religious, cultural, 
and other differences, led to the 
establishment of the five autonomous 
regions of Xinjiang (62 percent minor- 
ity), Nei Monggol (19 percent minor- 
ity) , Ningxia (33 percent minority) , 
Xizang (96 percent minority), and 
Guangxi (39 percent minority), and of 
numerous autonomous prefectures and 
coundes in riie northwest, north, 
northeast, and southwest. Thest lie 
adjacent to Vietnam, India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, and Myanmai% or, more 
importanUy, share extended borders 
with various republics of common 
religious and ethnic heritage now 
independent from Moscow. 

Release of the 1990 census returns on 
die cdinic minorities helped sharpen 
the debate over whether to intensify 
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population planning efiforts among the 
ethnic minorities. The imperative of 
fertility reduction was accepted by the 
participants at a national conference on 
China's ethnic minorities held in 
Beijing in October 1991. However, 
conference participants were divided on 
how best to realize it: whether through 
stronger administrative measures, or 
through greater socioeconomic 
development and education in the areas 
of ethnic concentrations. 

The issue has not been resolved. 
Preparations are now under way to hold 
a conference in late 1992 to address 
population planning work among the 
ethnic minorities. Because of the 
concern for "political stability, social 
tranquility, and national unity," it is 
highly unlikely that the current policy of 
allowing more than one, tv\'o or even 
three births among the ethnic minori- 
ties v^ll be changed. The head of the 
National Family Planning Commission, 
Peng Peiyun, recently stated that "under 
the current international and internal 
circumstances, stabilit)' in policy must be 
maintained; there must be neither 
tightening nor loosening up.*^ China's 
ethnic minority populations are sure to 
increase in number and proportion for 
the foreseeable future. 



Population and 
Development 

China's rapid transition to low fertility 
in the 1970s occurred in the relative 
absence of economic development No 
one can know how events would have 
unfolded if population growth had 
continued unabated, or conversely, if 
the fertility drops had occurred earlier. 
Although China achieved considerable 
economic success in the 1980s despite 
its lai^re population size, demographic 
factonj were also at work. The effects of 
the growing population and changing 
age structure are evident in the surging 
urbanization, die size and quality of the 
labor force, the functioning of the 
health care system, and the expansion 



of the economy. The magnitude of 
future population growth will place 
continuing stress on these and other 
facets of Chinese life. 

Surging Urbanization 

While population size and growth have 
been the primary concern of 
policymakers, surging urbanization and 
population redistribution are close 
behind. In the context of China's 
econon*!c de\'elopment and moderniza- 
tion, tne effects of population redistri- 
bution ofjerate on two dimensions. 
Redistribution encompasses not only 
rural-to-urban migration, but also the 
outpouring of people from the agricul- 
tural sector into *he industrial and 
service sectors. Iliis process has 
involved far-reaching changes in where 
people live and what jobs they hold. 

Urbanization would seem a simple 
measiu-e of development and modern- 
ization. In China, however, the criteria 
used to define an urban area have been 
in flux in recent years for political more 
than scientific reasons. Drivc-n by the 
notion that higher urbanization 
denoted a higher level of development 
and, hence, greater prestige, govern- 
ment officials reclassified numerous 
areas from rural to urban in the early 
1980s. This action instantly pushed the 
level of urbanization above the 50 
percent mark. 

The 1990 census followed two 
procedures in identifying urban 
population. By one procedure, it 
reported 601.3 million persons residing 
in administratively defined cities and 
towns. On this basis, more than 53 
percent of the population wouid be 
termed urban, an increase of 394.7 
million since the 1982 census. But most 
of this increase resulted from the 
administrative upgi*ading of numerous 
areas from rural to urban designations. 

The upgrading, which occurred 
mostly after 1984, followed less rigid 
criteria for establishing shi (municipali- 
ties) and zhen (towns). Including 
Beijing, Tianjin, and Shanghai — die 
tiiree municipalities under Uie direct 
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Pr ovincial Population Data, 1990 
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jiirisdif tion ofthr central jrovcni- 
mmt — tlu'ic arc n(>w 4r>() inuni( ipali- 
tics, or < ilics (st-c l ahlc ()), and 
towns, coniparcd with niiini( Ipali- 
tics and 2XM towns (oinitcd in the 
H)82(('nsus. 



l^sing a .second set of criteria, the 
National Census Ollice placed the total 
])ofnilation ofcilies and towns in the 'M) 
provinces, autonomous regions, and 
nmni( ipalitiesat million. I'his 
lower figure excludes ( ity and town 
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residents outside the jurisdiction of 
their administratively established 
districts and sti eet or neighborh(X)d 
committees (wards). By this calculation, 
26 percent of China's population lived 
in urban areas in 1990. This figure, 
according to the census officials, 
"objectively reflected the present level 
of urbanization in C^hina."'*^ 

The second calculation indicated a 
mucli smaller, biu still substantial, 
increase of nearly 90 million in the 
iH'ban population in the eight years 
since the 1982 census. The extent to 
which this rise resulted from adniinistra- 
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hi-miffratian contributM^ nwst to Shanghai's groxvth in the 1980s. 



tive upgrading of areas cannot yet be 
calculated. 

Using either definidon, China 
experienced a striking increase in 
urbanization over the past decade, 
raising the concern of poliq^iakcrs. 
The cuiTent urban situation differs 
considerably from that of 1949 to 1979, 
the first three decades of the People's 
Republic. During tiiat period, only a 
little over one-third of the increase in 
urban population was due to migi aUon 
from rural areas; nearly twothirds of 
the growth stemmed from natural 
increase within the urban population 
itself." The eight-year intercensal 
period between 1982 and 1990, in 
contrast, registered not only greater 
absolute gains in urban populadon, 
but also gi eater con tribu dons from 
in-migradon. 

Aside from the impact of administra- 
tive reclassificadon, tlie surge reflected 
the mounung population movement 
f()l lowing the decollecu\ization of 
agriculture and economic deregulation 
across the coimtr)' idter 1978. Popula- 
tion gains in (China's two leading 
metropolises demonstrate the effects of 
these reforms. 

Beijing, the capitiil, reported a 17 
percent increase in population, and 
Shanghai, a 13 percent rise, Ixnweeii 
1982 and 1990. During the same 
period, the rate of natiual increase 
(births minus deaths) was nearly 8 
percent in Beijing and 5 percent in 
Shanghai. In-migration accoimted for 
the lion's share of the cities* growth. 

The volume of internal migration in 
recent years can only be guessed. One 
factor that confounds accinate estima- 
tion is the resident status of persons 
based on the Household Registration 
System (MRS). The HRS, established in 
the late 19r)()s. has become an integral 
part ol (Ihina's two-tier rural-urban 
socioect)nomic system (see Box I). 

Pnnnncial population increases 
Ix'tween 1982 and 1990 varied consider- 
ably, from a low of 7 percent in 
Zhejiang to a high of 20 percent in 
Ningxia. The level of ui banizaiion also 
v:iried considerably, from 13 percent in 
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Chii \a's Household Registration System 



China s household registration svstem 
(HR >) was instituted in urban arciis in 
the t arly 1950s and later expanded to 
rural areas. The system was originally 
created to provide a conunuous 
record of births, deaths, iiiigintion. 
marriage, and changes in household 
composition. Except durinej the Cireat 
Leap Forward (1958-1961 ) and the 
Cultural Revolution ( 1966-1970), the 
HRS has recorded Chinese population 
changes every year since its inception. 
The quality of the data has been 
sporadic* but they provide the most 
complete national information 
available for many of the early years. 

The system — under the control the 
Ministry of Public Sec nrit>' since the 
mid~1950s — has also become an 
integral part of China's iwo-tier niral- 
urban socioeconomic system. Al- 
though the HRS was originally 
designed as a population register, it 
has evolved into an powerful bureau- 
cratic mechanism, loaded wiili 
iidministrative. distributive, punitive, 
and social control functions with 
ominous ramifications for the iruli- 
\-idual almost exclusivelv bv reason of 
birth rather than merit. 



For the individual of mral birth, 
rural residency constitutes a formi- 
dable barrier to educational, employ- 
ment, and marriage opportunities. 
City residents, in contrast, receive 
considerable government subsidies in 
rice, cooking oil, housing, inedical 
care, and transportauon, as well as 
pensions and other emidement 
programs. A migrant from the 
countn-side to the city can never 
qualify for these subsidies no matter 
how long he lives in an urban area. 

Changing the HRS into an authen- 
tic population register rather than a 
means of enforcing policies poses a 
dilemma for the Chinese government. 
Freeing rural residents from the 
constraints of the HRS could unleash a 
pool of valuable talent. However, 
although the subsidies to official 
urban residents are being graduallv 
leduced ihn)ugh price increases and 
wage adjustments, it is unlikelv ihe 
goNcmmeni could iiiford lo otfer 
ihese same benetiis to ihe unofficial 
urbaniies. Also, rapidlv scaling back 
the HRS is likelv to accelerate ninil-io- 
urban migradon and complicate 
urban development. 



Xi/ang (l ibel) to 73 percent in Beijing. 
Because fertilitv is higlier in rural areas 
all over China, liie more l ural prorinces 
had slighth- higlier |)opiilatioii trtowth. 

riie more urban piouiK es tended to 
ha\r uioir non-fx'niianent residents 
per I ,()()() permanent residents. 1 hese 
non-pennanetil residents are most likelv 
to he migrants who mo\e<l to i ities and 
towns from (he eoimtiAside. Mnn\ nuiv 
intend to stav but ( annoi obtain \v^a\ 
resideiu sianis. 

liecause ol the manv difficulties 
involved in altering one s lesideiit status 
under tli<* terms of the I IRS. manv 
urban in-mii^naius smipU do not rcj)oi t 
their presence. 1 he failure to register 



has been particularlv prevalent among 
those U'a\ing the countnside after 
at^ricultural decolieciirization and the 
emergence of tin* market etoiionn. 

The con\('rt;enee of the vaiious 
demographic and etonomic lor'cs 

< ()nse<)U("ntIv has given i i.se to what 
Chinese otfu ials and demot^raphers 
label as "'floating population." a catch-ail 

< at<^i^oi'v which includes construt lion 
workers, itinerant t raf'tspeisons. hawkers 
ol ( lothing and consumer wares, 
peddlers of farm produce, and vount; 
rural \somen and men seekint^ seiAiic 
)oi)s in private households. \o |)re( ise 
estimates of the floating population aie 
availai)le, i)Ui authorities have placed 



Urixin growth was accompanied by a labor force shift toward industrial employment. 



the number at 60 million on an average 
day.*^ There is yet no way to ascertain 
the length of their stay, but a huge 
proportion of them — and their chil- 
dren — may well stay in the cides for 
good. A recent report showed that at 
least 33.8 million people migrated from 
their hometowns to other cities, count- 
ies» or towns between 1985 and 1990," 

Urbanization has brought litde 
change in China*s regional populadon 
distribudon. Seventy-one percent of the 
total populadon in 1990 lived in the 15 
provinces (Jiiin, Liaoning, Hebei, 
Shandong, Jiangsu, Zhejiang, Fujian» 
Guangdong, Guangxi, Hainan, Sichuan, 
Hubei, Hunan,Jiang'xi, and Anhui) and 
3 municipalides (Beijing, Shanghai, and 
Tianjin) along the coast and the Yangzi 
River. This heavy concentradon of 
populadon in coastal and maridme 
provinces further accentuates the 
pattern of past decades, if not centuries. 
China's newly created economic free 
zones and special economic zones 
(SEZ) are all on the coast (see Box 2). 
Coastal provinces and municipalises 
account for 305 of the 456 cides of 
municipal status in 1990. 
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Jobs and Workers 

The surging urbanizadon of recent 
years has been accompanied by large 
shifts in the ways in which people earn a 
living. As of 1989, 90 percent of workers 
were engaged in primary or material 
production (agriculture and industry), 
3 percentage pK)ints less than in 1978. 
Correspondingly, 10 percent of workers 
were employed in non-material 
production (such as commerce and 
trade, iransportadon, and postal- and 
telecommunications) 

Fundamental changes have occurred 
in China s economy since the start of 
the 1978 economic reforms. The 
developments reflect a sizable reduc- 
tion in agricultural employment, from 
71 percent of the work force in 1978 to 
60 percent in 1990. Industrial employ- 
ment, 18 percent in 1978, increased 
amid the exodus from the agricultural 
sector, but not at a commensurate pace. 
Retrenchment or redirection of 
government investments during the 
reform years produced ups and downs 
in industrial employment. In 1990, 22 
{percent of workers were in industry. In 



Box 2 

China^s Entry Into the Global Economy 



The economic refbnn? 'Mroduccd in 
1978 had far-reaching implications for 
the countrv'side, where three-tourths of 
Chinese live. The restoration of the 
family as the .main imit of aj2^cnltural 
production, the gradual relaxation of 
price controls, and cj eation of owner- 
directed enieiprises. have Ix-en 
iransfonning niral life. 

But the major impact of these 
reforms mav lie in the phenomenal 
economic growth in (China's n. iritirne 
pro\inces. These areiLs form a wedge 
tor China's enUT into the global 
economy and pro\ide the nu)st visible 
sigiis of modernization. To implement 
China's "opening to the outside 
world," economic free /.ones were 
established in a growing swath of cities 
along the coast. In these areas, 
bureaucratic restrictions were rehoced 
or eliminated to attract foreign capital. 
But the strongest incentives lor foreign 
investment — and mv)si impressive 
growth — have t)een in the five special 
economic zones (SEZs) created in 
South China: Shenzhen. Zhiihai. and 
Sliantou in (iuangdong Province. 
Xiamen in Fujian Province, and 
Hainaii. China's island province. 

These South China provinces — 
which have a combined po[)ulation ot 
nearly 100 million — were the logical 
locatifm for these expciiments in 
market economv. Thev had been the 
primarv actors in international trade 
before the esi;iblishinent of the 
People's Republic; and the people ot 
Cuangdong Province have dose 
familial and linguistic lies to the 
residents of neighboring Hong Kong 
and Macao.' Bv the time the Briii.sh 
( lolonv of I long Kong is returned to 
China in June 1997. the economy of 
(niangdong will already Ix' integrated 
with that of Hong Kong. 

Cuangdong Province has enjoved 
tlie fasiesJ economic growth in Kitst 
.Vsia over the past 15 years, comparing 




well with scxalled Asian Tigers such as 
Hong Kong, South Korea, and 
Singapore, and Small I'igers such as 
Thailand. Numerous r\sian compa- 
nies, along with European and U.S. 
flnns such cls Peugeot and Proctor and 
(ramble have been attracted to 
( ruangdong and the SEZs bv the low 
(osi and high prodiictivirv' of the 
workers and advanuiget)us regula- 
tions. Some 2 million Guangdong 
residents are employed by Hong 
Kong-owned factories. Industrial 
output — piincipally of clothes, shoes, 
and tt)vs — n)se by 15 percent per year 
in (iuangdong during the 1980s. 
Expom from the province accoimted 
for one-third of China's total exports 
in 1990.- The Hainan and Fujian SEZ 
have also scored huge economic 
successes. 

Wealth has brought cellular 
telephones. crowded restaurants, 
imported consumer goods, and other 
signs of modern in ban life to these 
once sleepy coastal cities. Guangdong 
reportedly has the highest standard of 
living in China. Wliile the econcmiic 
growth and modemizauon of tliisarea 
mav have widened the gap between 
the lives of urban and rural, and 
inland and coastal, residents, they are 
probablv harbingers of the future. 
Superhighways, airports, and ports are 
already imder construcuon — and 
more are planned — to enable China's 
t oastal regions to catch up with other 
.Vsian nations and become /Vsia's next 
Small Tiger. 
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Figure 8 

Woridng-Age Population in China, 1953-1990 
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Education has become nearly universal at the primary kvei 
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contrast, employment in the tertiary 
sector (trade, commerce, construction, 
and service occupations) increased 
steadily between 1978 and 1990, 
growing from 12 to 18 percent of the 
work force. 

The size, growth, and skills of 
China's work force continue to present 
serious challenges to the government. 

3^. 



The 1990 census placed persons of 
working age (15-60 years) at 721 
million, or 64 percent of the popula- 
tion, registering an intercensal growth 
of 22 percent since 1982 (see Figure 8). 
Persons of working age will probably 
number 770 million by 2000, increasing 
China's potential labor force by 5 
million each year until the end of the 
century."*^ 

China's demographic surges in the 
1950s and 1960s have produced a 
young labor force. The median age of 
the work force was 31 in 1990. Eighty 
percent of the working-age men and 
women were under age 45. The 
demographic momentum created by 
the high birth rates of the past contin- 
ues to increase the working age 
population. The number of 15-year-olds 
entering the labor market reached 21.7 
million in 1990, more than twice die 
number (10.1 miUion) in 1953. The 
flow of new workers will stay high for 
quite some time, exceeding the number 
of available jobs. In 1990, xhere were an 
estimated 1 1 million unemployed in the 
country— 500,000 more than in 1989.^ 
However, this probably underestimated 
the situation because it did not include 
the invisible unemployed — surplus or 
idle workers — in offices and factories.^' 

The lack of jobs continues to be 
serious in large cities. In 1982, while the 
national unemployment rate was 5.5 
percent, the rate reached 8.3 percent in 
Beijing and 7.7 percent in Shanghai.^ 
The number of those Vaiting for job 
assignment" — die euphemism for the 
unemployed — exceeded 5.8 million in 
the urban areas, according to the 1990 
census. More than 80 percent were 15 
to 24 years of age. 

In rural areas, the decollectivization 
of agriculture has revitalized produc- 
tion but rendered superfluous more 
than 140 million former workers in the 
communes and production brigades. 
Another 170 million may become so by 
the end of the century.'^ 

fhe job situation has a brighter side. 
Opportunities in trade, commerce, and 
service occupations have mushroomed 
following the economic deregulation of 
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recent years. Benveen 1977 and 1985, 
nearly 12 million small-scale indincliial 
businesses came into exi.jl.ence, employ- 
ing 18 million people.^" 

Efforts to improve the rural job 
situation have focused on sideline 
occupations, low tccbnolog}' industries, 
and small town developnientjs. By 1985, 
the niinilx^r of people employed by 
various nn-al enteq:)nscs totaled 60 
million. It is estimated tliat mral 
industries and enterj^nses will be able lo 
employ 180 million people, or 40 
percent of the rural lalx)r force b\ the 
year 2000.''' Whether this will ease the 
pressure to leave the nnal areas for the 
cities remains lo Ix" seen. 

The short-term successes in lal>oi' 
force absoTption have l>een encourag- 
ing, though far from sweeping. To 
Chinese officials and labor specialists, 
the long-term remedies lie in upj,ri*ading 
the skills of the yoimg work force, 
increasing productivity, and boosting 
economic development. '" 

Education 

The quality of (China's growing labor 
force is a major concern fbi 
policnnakers. The low echu ational and 
skill levels of (Chinese workers are a drag 
on (China's aspirations to Ix'come a 
major })layer in the woild econonn. 
While China is attempting to expand 
educational opportimities throughout 
the countiy, the generally low literacy 
levels of adults and the constandy 
expanding sciiool-age population are 
major impedinient.s to achieving an 
educated work force. 

Student (Muollment and ccUk ational 
levels have shown remarkable improve- 
ments in recent dec ades. In 1 989, some 
2?i2 million students were* eruolled in 
schools of all types in China, compared 
with 203 million in 1975, just prior to 
China's four inoderni/ation decision. 
The expansion encompassed large 
increase's at the university level and in 
technic ai-vocational and adult educa- 
tion. The number of institutions of 
higher learning inc reascd to 1,079 in 
1989 from 675 in 1980. Their enroll- 
ment rose by 82 percent to 2.1 million. 



In 1989, some 5 million studentjs were 
enrolled in agiicultural, vocational, and 
technical schools; and 37 million were 
receiving instnictions in adult schools of 
all types (see Table 7). 

Education at the priniaiy level has 
Ix'Ccmie nearl)' universal, reaching an 
estimated 97 percent of children. But 
only 70 perc:ent of the primaiy school 
graduatc\s go on io junior high school 
and only a little over one-third of thc^se 
studenis conunue on to senior high 
school. No more than 2 percent of 
persons ages 20 to 21 go on to the 
universities, com{)ared with 5 percent in 
developing countries in general/*^ 



Tahk 7 

Schools and School Enrollment in China, Selected Years, 
1975-1989 



tevel 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1989 






Number of schools 




Institutions of h.gher 










learning 


387 


675 


1.016 


1.079 


Secondary schools 










Regular 


123.505 


I 18.377 


93.221 


89.575 


Technical 


i.326 


2.052 


2.529 


2,940 


Vocational 


887 


1.017 


1.028 


1.044 


Agncultura! 


na 


3,314 


8.070 


9.173 


PniTiary schools 


1.093.317 


917.316 


832.309 


777.244 


Kindergartens 


171.749 


1 70.4 ! 9 


172.26? 


172.634 


Schools for the 










blitjd and deaf 




292 


350 


483 






School enrollment (in 1,000s) 




Total enrollment 


203.228 


216.014 


217,318 


232,088 


Institutions of higher 










learning 


501 


1.144 


1.703 


2.082 


College ncA' admissions, 


191 


281 


6!9 


597 


Secondary schools 










Regular 


44.661 


55.08 1 


47.060 


45.540 


Technical 


405 


761 


1.013 


1.493 


Vocational 


302 


482 


558 


685 


Agncultural 


na 


454 


:.295 


2,8?3 


Adult ^.chools' 




na 


15.533 


36.613 


Pnn^ary schools 


1 50.94 1 


146.270 


133.70? 


123.731 


Kindergaitcns 


6 200 


1 1.S08 


14.797 


18.477 


Schools for \hv. 










blind and deaf 


2/ 


33 


38 


■17 



' liK lucliiti; stiulcixs II) .ululi iiisiiniii<iiis c»i icrnaiA . sc< ojxl.uv, and pi '\u\a\-\ \i atiiiii^ 
n.i: tt<i( avaiuihic 

Source: Statisvcat Yearbook of Chno 1990 (Bci)ing: China Statistical Press. 1990), 
pp. 703. 706.708. 



Budgetiiiy constraini.s, continuous 
waves of new students, and the shortage 
of qualified teachers make further 
educational expansion unlikely for the 
foreseeable futine. Full-time faculty 
members in institutions of higher 
learning doubled between 1981 and 
1988, reaching neai ly 334,000. Many, if 
not most, were recent university 
graduates. Primaiy and secondaiy 
school teachers nimibcred approxi- 
mately 9 million in 1988. An estimated 
1.8 million additional teachers will he 
needed lo realize Ohina's current plan 
to universalize education below senior 
high school.-'^ 

The educational level of the adult 
population has improved over tlu^ pitst 
decade thanks to literacy campaigns and 
expanded student en roll mentis since the 
1970s, but it remains limited. In 1990, 
16 percent of C.hinc^se over age 16 were 
illiterate or seiniliterate (unable to read 
oi* write more than a few characters), 
down fron\ 23 percent in 1982. Two- 
tliirds of these were women. Some 37 
percent of atiults had at least attended 
elementary* school, but only 8 [)ercent 
had gone its far as middle school, and 
only 1.4 percent had attended univer- 
sitv. This was only a slight improvement 
over educational achievement in 1982. 
as seen in Table 4, page 22 . 



China*s Health Care Resomxes, Selected Years, 1975-1989 



1975 



1980 



1985 



1989 



Medical personnel (in 1 ,000s) 



Total 


2,r)94 


3.S3S 


4.313 


4.787 


Senior physici.ins 


293 


'H7 


602 


1.023 


Junioi phystciiins 


356 




473 


321 


Practitioners of Chinese modicine 


229 


26? 


336 


370 


Nul^es 


380 




569 


5!2 


Other* 


1.336 


!.^3? 


2.333 


?^«) 






Medical facilities (in l.OOOs) 




Hospitals 


62 


65 


60 


62 


Hospital beds 


1764 


2.IB4 


2.487 


2.867 



Bods/ 1, 000 persons 



I 74 



202 



2 14 



233 



* IiithKliiiK plivsif iaiis juiiumI iii ( '.him-sr .iiiti UVmim m ir.cdit inr. ph.mnat ists. .tiul 
print.ii% lr\< I IumIiIi \\(if kns. 

Source- Pubhc Health Yearbook of Cbtna \*t)0 (Beijing: Peoples Health Press) pp. 453-454. 
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Health Care 

Economic refonus, surging in hani/a- 
tion, population growth, and aging 
have had a fiindaniental impact on 
('hina's health care system. (Hiina's 
expressed goal has been to pnnide 
"basic health care for all by the year 
2()()()." The count 17 has already suc- 
ceeded in expanding both medical 
personnel and facilities (see Table 8). 
Inipnn ed care and pre\'eniion pix>- 
gLiT'iis 'have \irtually wiped oiu such 
diseases as smallpox, cholei a, malaria, 
rvphoid, and scarlet fever; have reduced 
infant nioriiility to Ik* low 40 deaths per 
1, ()()() births; and raised the life expect- 
ancy at birth to ()7 years. Further 
reductions in mortality, however, may 
be thwarted by demographic, eco- 
nomic, and political factors. 

(China's niedic;il semces operaie 
within a three-tier system. At the bottom 
are the village and township bealtb 
clinics that pnnide care for more than 
70 percent of the popuhition. Their 
stuffs consist primarily of the 1.2 million 
"barefoot doctors" (now called countiy 
doctors) who are paramedics with extra 
training in first-aid, hygiene, contracej)- 
tion, and basic preventive medicine. 
Such clinics exist in about 88 percent of 
China's 743,()()() villages. The mmiber 
of clinics and coiniliy doctors declined 
in the 198()s because decollectivi/ation 
of agriculture cut off a major source of 
f mi ding — the \illage production 
brigades. Users fees and contributions 
bv village industries have been insuffi- 
cient to [)ay for basic rin al health needs. 
Only 40 to 45 percent of the rural 
population were covered by ;in orga- 
nized cooperative medical system in 
1084, compared with 80 to 00 perceiU 
in 1970. Because aboiu 80 percent of 
(-hinese births occiu" in rural areas, 
this erosion of senices could mean 
lower quality health care for (Ihina's 
next genei ation. 

Some 47,300 townsbij) medical 
health centers, with an average of If) 
beds and 18 doctors each, made up the 
middle tiei- of China's health < are 
system in 1089. The top tier consisted of 



2,200 county hospitals, with an avcM agc 
of 1 75 Ix'ds an(i 2 J 1 fomially trained 
doctors each. These hospitals located in 
county seats and large cities ai e the only 
ones that receive funds from the 
national govern men t/*" Ui ban patients, 
particularly the 126 million persons 
enrolled in the system of free medical 
care for goverimient einj^loyees and 
workers, receive hea\ ily stibsidi/.ed cai e 
from th e gove i n m e n t . 

The cost of medical care for individu- 
als in the public sector and in the state- 
owned enteq^ri.ses Iuls sk\Tocketed, as it 
hits in other coiunries. Between 1978 
and 19%, the cost shot up more than 
600 percent, to S4.2 billion. During 
these same 12 years, ('hiiui's gross 
nauonal product only doubled. 

The soaring expendittues stem from 
the rising cost of medicine, wastes and 
abuses in medical prescriptions, and the 
growing niunber of persons entitled to 
free medical care, ('hina's rapid 
transition to low mortality satisfied the 
universal desire tor longer Wws. 
However, increased iongc\'ir\', along 
with modernization, ushers in the 
problenis associated with jjopniation 
aging, including rising medical costs for 
society, the family, and the individual. 

The Economic Picture 

(-hina's demographic clianges over the 
past two decades must be \iewed in 
l elation to the drastic economic shifts 
that occiu red during this period. 
(China's gross national pi'oduct (CiNP) 
inci eased by leaps and bounds during 
the 19H0s. fhe total juniijed to $427 
billion in 1989 f rom approximately Sli^O 
billion in 1980. 

(China's proclaimed goal for the 
centuiT s end was to attain xiaokang 
shuipiug, or a comfortable living 
standai d, for the nation as a whole. This 
called for the quadrupling of the 
countiy's total industrial-agricultural 
output between 1981 and 2000. By 
1989, the mid-poiiU in the period in 
question, considerable progress toward 
that goal was obvious. By that year, all 
but two of tne indices of output and 



Table 9 

Selected Economic Indicators for China, 1980 and 1989 



1980 



1989 



Average 
annual growth 
1980-1989 
percent 



Total output index' 



Agncu'turai 


109 


188 


63 


Industnal 


1 19 


361 


13.2 


Consumption index' 








Uit)fln residents 


1 17 


207 


5-1 


Rural residents 


117 


/IS 


;.o 


Income per head (net)' 








Urban residents 


¥439.0 


¥1.260.7 




Rural residents 


I9i.3 


601.5 





Consumption expenditures 
per head 
Total 

Urtjan residents 
Rural residents 



¥;ooo 

l.W.O 
5'80 



'M.»7S HK» (h.isc-aMr) 
"Vl.OO^ fSSO-lKin \\m 

Source; Fom/fy P/onn/rg Ytorbook 1990 (Beijing: National Family Planning Commission 1990). 



con sumption shcAvn in Tahlt* 9 wvvv at 
Icitst double the lc\cls of 197H, ihc base 
year for the indices. 

Both the (iNl* and total personal 
income rose at an annual average rate of 
more than 9 peicenl during the 198()s. 
The industrial sector led all others in 
expansion, reporting an average growth 
ofnioie than 13 percent per annum. 
The agricultural sector also advanced, 
but at onlyhalfthe pace. TtMtiaiy 
empUnment increiiited its share of 
output in the GNP from 16 percent in 
1980 to over 22 percent in 1991 

Receru industrial and agricultural 
gains have already raised living stan- 
daids. Ovei all consumption has 
increased by an annual average <)f"6.() 
percent. The pace of" gain among l uial- 
agi iruhui al residents has been a little 
highei' (7 percent) than that among the 
non-agricultural urban population (5 
peicent). Life in (Ihina is bc^tter, and the 
relative improvement has been slightly 
gieater for those living in niral than in 
urban areas. 

Life in the coimliyside has benefited 
from the rapid prolifeialion of iiual 
non-agricultural enteq)iises engaged in 



the processing of agricultui Hl products 
and in conunoclitics nianufUciuring. 
Ministn' of Agriculture figures show that 
tlieir total production nearly doubled 
between 1978 and 1990, from $91 
])illion to $180 billion; and a growing 
percentage of these commodities are 
sold abroad. Such rural enterprises now 
employ 22 percent ol'('hina*s rural 
work force — nearly 93 million people.'*' 

The Chinese people enjoy access to a 
greater variety of consumer goods. The 
increases in dui^able goods alone were 
remarkable during the 1980 decade 
(see Table 10). The nunilxM' of bicycles, 
which are the equivalent of cars in 
American households, jumped lo 328 
from 77 per 1,000 population between 
1978 and 1989, Tele\nsion sets ros<* from 
nearly /.ero to 149 per 1,000 [K)pulation 
in one decade. Most impressive, the 
numlxT of washers and refrigerators 
soared from absolute zero in 1978 to 78 
and 23 per 1 ,000 population, resf)ec- 
tively, by the end of the decade. Other 
leading consumer goods, such as 
watches, sewing machines, radios, 
cameras, and electric fans, also regis- 
tered substantial gains. 

The per capita consumptit>n of rice, 
pork, beef and lamb, eggs, poultr)*, 
seitfbod. sugar, cooking oils, liquor and 



Table 10 

Availability of Selected Consumer 
Items, 1978 and 1989 



Per 1.000 population 



Item 


1978 


1989 


Sewing machines 


35 


122 


Watches 


85 


50' 


Bicvcles 


77 


i28 


Fleanc fans 


10 


156 


Washers 




78 


Refngerators 




23 


1 elevisions 


3 


149 


l^cito^ 


78 


236 


Cameras 


5 


19 



Source: Fomity Planning Yearbaak ! 990 (Beijing: National 
Family Planning Commission. 1990). p. 429. 



wine, cotton and synthetic textiles, and 
cigarettes all sbowed eidier marked or 
modest increase. The daily average food 
intake has reached 2.637 calories, 
according to a Dnited Nations estimate. 

hidecd, for many in (]hina. the 
1980s were a period of rapid economic 
expansion. Their le\'el orii\ing had 
already progressed a long way toward 
xiaokang sfiuipinghtf'iore the stiirt of die 
eighth five-year plan in 1991. Another 
doubling in production may be 
expected by '2000, 

Wliile living standards are iniproWng 
on the national level, extreme poverty 
persist^s in numerous areas throughout 
Oh in a. Inland and remote pro\'inces in 
western ('hina lag far Ix'hind those 
along the coast in eastern ('hina. As of 
19H6, almost a third of the countr\'\s 
counties were officially identified as 
"poverty counties." Ttiese 604 counties 
are located mostly in the mountain and 
arid f)lateau regions. The annttal per 
capita income among their residents 
amounts to only r)0 percent of the 1986 
national average of $199.00. Nearly 20 
percent of the populauon may Ix* below 
the poverrv' level by this definition — or 
in (Ihitiese terms, still unable to reach 
the level of xm\l>ao (wannth and bare 
essentials). 

rbere are no precise figures on the 
number of people hovering just above 
the poverty Imic in recent years. Relative 
poverty probably engulfs additional 
hundreds of millions of people. Nor are 
there more recent figures on the 
number of persons who remain below 
the line in 1992. 'The tardiness in 
i"el( sing poverty data is in sharp 
conn a>t to the speed with which Ohina 
disseminates huge amounts of inf orma- 
tion whenever gains have octuired in 
the econoni)". 

Despite persistent povert)- and signs 
of deteriorating health care in rural 
are;Ls, the lot of (China's \M billion 
population has markedly improved, 
though t h e r( )ac i t o xiaoka ng sh u ipi ng fo r 
all remains long and difficult. 

I low can the rapid and widespread 
achievement-s of the last do/en years hv 
explained? No similar growth occuned 



during the 1950s and lOGOs when the 
si/e of the population was only half (hat 
of the 198()s. What is tlie relationship 
bet>vcen population size and economic 
development in this most populous 
nation on earth? 

Most of the recent economic gains 
have been attributed to policy changes 
that reduced government control of 
businesses and industries, increased the 
importation of foreign technology and 
capital, and allov/ed prices to fluctuate 
with market conditions. However, all 
these explanations highlight the 
economic-political variables to the 
exclusion of China's momentous 
demographics. Tliis exclusion incites 
speculation about whether a large and 
growing population materially obstructs 
real economic growtli. 

It could alsf) Ix* argued that had the 
country's population planning Ix^en 
initiated earlier, in the 1950s and 1960s, 
the level of economic deveIo[)ment 
would have been higher than it has 
been. Similarly, had fertility control 
Ix'en in place earlier, the total popula- 
tion would now be smaller and the 
stimdard of living would be higher in 
per capita terms. But these are hypo- 
thetical arguments. The population 
total now is umch larger than it would 
or could have been had China's 
demographic initiative started earlier. 
Notwithstanding the undy sum in 
fertility cinbs and the deafening 
population explosicMi, the pace and 
scop(? of economic growth have 
demonstrably sin ged during tlu* 19(S0s 
and are moving vigorously ahead in 
the 1990s. 

Environmental Degradation 

Rapid demogr aphic growth generates 
diHiculties of all sorts in a poor and 
backward economy, primarily providing 
suflicient food, eui])Ioynient, housing, 
health care, and the like. Besides these 
issues of daily existence and well-being, 
•a.s the saying goes, to populate is to 
deVftstate. The larger the base popula- 
tion, the more widespread is its environ- 
mental impact in terms of reclamation 



of wastelands, deforestiition, or acceler- 
ated soil erosion. Additionally, and 
more importantly, economic develofh 
ment and modeniization exert a far 
more insidious and injurious impact on 
thie environment. For example, m*ban- 
i/.ation and industrialization — with 
inadequate sewage and treatment 
facilities — have already polhued most of 
China's rivers and produced a serious 
shortage of drinking water in urban 
areas. The municipalit)' of Beijing is 
projected to have a shortfall of 500,000 
cubic meters of water daily by 2000, 
equal to about rwothirrls of its ciuTent 
supply. Ciroundwater levels have already 
fallen shaiply in the region, causing 
serious land subsidence in some areas of 
Beijing.-'*' 

Modernization and population 
growth have also intensified solid wHste 
(lis[)osid problems. Plastic and styrofoam 
litter the urban landscape and follow 
the railroad tracks from one end of 
China to the other. 

Population, Development, and I^d 

The growing populalion base, land 
degradation, and industrial expansion 
have caused a decline in the per capita 
supply of agricultural land. Recent 
estimates [)lace arable land in (^hina at 
aboiu 14 percent of the countiy's 9.6 
million scjiiare kilometers. *f'he total 
area imder cultivation amounts to 135 
million hectares (one hect;u*e ~ '2.47 
acres), and there remain no more than 
approximately 500 million mu (one acre 
- () mil) that may possibly be reclaimed 
for agricultin al purposes. On a per 
capita basis, cultivated land has droi)pevl 
to 1.8 mu in 1988 from 2.7 in 1949, 
even though the overall amount of land 
under cultivation increased from 1.6 to 
2.0 billion m?i between 1952 and 1988. 
T he su[)ply of arable land per head may 
drop to 1 .6 mu or less by the year 2000. 

Pastine lands, now situated almost 
exclusively in northern China, are 
estimated to cover .SIO million hectares. 
Of these, only twcHhirds can be effec- 
tively used to raise livestock. Onlyaboiu 
one-fif th of the pitsture land provides 
high quality fodder. 

3,9 
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On a pin' capita Ixusis, the ammoH of amble Innd in China has declined dramatically. 



( China's ibicsis also ai c (iwintiliii^. 
t)nlv 11^ pciccnt of Clhina's land was 
niulcr the cover ol'lbliagc in 1989, 
down from 15 jxTccnt in 1974/'*' 
Moreover, ecological abuses o( past 
millennia, such as "slash and burn" 
agriculture and denuding woodlatids 
tor fuel wood, have tinned vast areas 
into deserts in northern and northwest- 
ern (Ihitia. IhUkI degradation is spread- 
ing eastward and soiuhward, robi)ing 
the eountiy fiu ther of agricultural and 
])asture lands. Some 12(),0()0 scjuare 
kilometers of (Ihina now are pernianenl 
deserts and another If), 800 scjuare 
kilometers are l)eing menac ed by 
spreading santis. 

Although (lliina's finite land 
resoui ces are threat(*ned by the 
expanding population and (n onomic 
development, the stress has been eased 
bvimproveci agricultural and relatc*d 
output in recent de(ad(\s. Of (Ourse, 
jjopulation growth atcelerates demand 
for residential space* and, other things 
being e(|ual, encroa( lies on arable land. 
The growing com})etition for land for 




etononiic development, the contiiniing 
urbani/aiion, and population giowth 
accentuat(* the need for ellective land- 
use management. 

Soil degradation in (Ihina refleds 
both natm al forces and the ei rors of 
past centuries, but it has been acceler- 
att'd in no small measure by more 
t (•( cut policies. To increase the land 
availabl" foi" grain production, \ arious 
post- 1949 measures prompted indis- 
criminate clearing and cultivation of 
forests atid grasslands. This inisundei- 
standing of the dynamic s of the eco- 
svsteni was responsible for lasting 
damage to the soil. 

just as Clhina's policNinakers' 
understanding of demographic trends 
emerged belatedly, tlieir e(<)logi(a] 
enlightenment surfaced only in the 
mid-1 97()s. Siiu e then an inc reased 
ap[)reciation of (*cological issues has 
stinnilated efforts to restore forest and 
pasture lands, to protect existing fore Ms 
and grasslands against encroachnuMit. 
and to broaden reforestation enbris.'"" 
Ix^gislation to fbniiali/e those steps 

4 J 



emerged in the 1980s, resulting in a 
comprehensive Environmental Pro- 
tection Act. 

Pollution from Energy Sources 
Although there Vk-as already heightened 
ecological concern by the stan of the 
eighih five-year plan in 1991, China's 
ecological circumstances remain critica'. 
China needs to increase its energy 
consumption as the population and 
economy grow, vet China is still hea\ilv 
dependent upon energy sources that 
denude forests and pollute the air. Hie 
annual consumption of timber as fuel 
decreased bv 8 percent between 1988 
and 1990, according to the Minisu^' of 
ForesL Nevertheless, because of the 
shortage of alternative fuels, nearly one- 
third of China's annual total timber 
consumption goes up in smoke, us^d 
for household cooking and healing. 
This is die main reason why the umber 
consumpuon sull outstrips forest growth 
in one-third of the 30 provinces, 
municipalides and autonomous regions. 

In urban aieas, cooking and headng 
depend on coal and a small amount of 
natural gas. Although this spares some 
timber land, air poUuuon from coal 
burning has more serious health effects. 
.\ir poliuuon is being compounded by 
increased use of coal in industry as the 
country develops economically. 

Coal-buming generators account for 
80 percent of the elecuical power 
generating capacity. Plans are under 
way to increase annual coal production 
( 1 billion tons in 1990) by an addidonal 
20.8 million tons and to raise electric 
generation bv another 86.2 million 
kilowatts. Neil her increase will meet 
China's industrial and civilian needs in 
the decades ahead. Furthermore, 
increast'd coal buniinjT will not onlv 
( oiiinbute to respiratorv* and t)ther 
health problems within (^hina but to 
depletion of canh's prot<*( tive o/one 
laver. China ranks just af ter the L'nited 
SLues. (he former Sfniei Tnion. and 
Kurope in ihe volume ol emissions of 
rarboM dioxide lrf)m tbs-sil fuels.''' 

Perhaps new lerhnologies or other 
fuel sources can both satisfy the 



country's growing industrial and civilian 
needs and provide cleaner air. The 
replacement of the existing 6,000 steam 
locomotives^ which consume 15 million 
tons of coal annually, with diesel engines 
would reduce emissions but it is a costly 
and lengthy step. There is no evidence 
of a substantial increase in China's 
output of crude oil in the nearfumre. 
Nuclear power generation is in its 
infancy in China, The proposed 
damming of the Three Gorges of the 
upper Yangzi River to produce electric- 
ity, which gained official approval in 
March 1992, remains controversial. 
Besides the immediate flooding of 
valuable arable tracts and the eventual 
displacement of 1 million or more 
people, the dam's long-term impact on 
the adjacent and downstream areas 
would be substantial and possibly 
disastrous. 

None of the known solutions to 
China's dependence on coal is risk-free, 
nor can. they furnish more than a token 
of the energy that is needed. The 
burning coal will not soon, if ever, be 
extinguished and air pollution contin- 
ues to be China's leading environmental 
hazard. 

A systematic, effective, and complete 
environmental clean-up is an ideal 
beyond realization at present In the 
long run, as the country develops 
further economically, China may be in a 
better position to redress the situation 
and to afford adequate safeguards 
against environmental hazards. How- 
ever, few developed nations have 
effectively tackled pollution problems 
within their borders. Neither will 
China's manv environmental issues be 
easily or quickly resolved. Ecological 
intelligence and management, not 
unlike the issue of population iLself, are 
matters of politics, economics, and 
ideology. 

The Future 

Dida, xindx), renduo — 'Vast lerriiorv', 
abimdant materials, and massive 
populace" — long has epitomized 
China's circumstances in the minds of 
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many. Renduo bears the double message 
of achievement and apprehension. 
China's demographic affluence, as the 
saying expHcidy means, holds great 
potential for economic growth: More 
hands mean greater accomplishments. 
Simultaneously and implicidy: More 
mouths entail greater consumption and 
other difficulties. 

Renduo trenchandy sums up both 
China's past faith and the present fear 
in population numbers. Ironically, the 
present fear is expressed in ways that 
acknowledge the finite availability and 
relative scarcity of land and resources, 
tempering belief in dida and umbo. 
These fears have also been voiced 
alongside fervent articulations of the 
serious consequences of depleted 
resources and environmental p>ollution, 
and of the need for the current genera- 
tion to control fertility for the sake of 
the generations to come. 

The f>ersp>ectives on diday wuboy 
renduo^hm have changed. The party 
and government have come to believe 
in population planning. A plethora of 
economic, political, international, and 
environmental factors are shaping the 
pace and breadth of China's population 



policies. Because of these policies, a 
rapid transition to low fertility has 
occurred. However, the sp>ecific 
population ceiling of 1.2 billion 
originally set for the year 2000 remains 
elusive. While the TFR among urban 
women has generally been below 1.5 
throughout the 1980s, the TFR among 
their more numerous rural sisters has 
hovered around 2.8, always remaining 
well above the one-child goal. 

China's fertility realities are at 
variance with the country's population 
planning goals, and China's age 
structure would prevent meeting the 
original population ceiling even if the 
fertility fell further. During the eighth 
five-year plan (1991-1995), women in 
the peak childbearing ages of 20 to 29 
years will increase by 16 p>ercent 
because of the high fertility two to three 
decades ago, prompting a modest baby 
boom. Even if the current population 
planning measures are stricdy imple- 
mented, the national TFR would be 1.6, 
and an additional 17 million people 
would be added to the population each 
of those five years. The century-end 
population total will be probably be 
close to 1.3 billion (see Figure 9). 



Figure 9 

Projection of China's Population, 1990-2050 
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The official target for 2000 Iras been 
raised to 1.294 billion but Chinese 
officials concede that e\cn this will be 
difficult to achieve. In order lo stay 
below this number the TFR miisi fall 
from 2,3 in 1990 to 2,1 in 1995 and 
below 2 by the ceiUun's end,"-' Undei 
this scenario, (China's population would 
reach about 1 .6 billion by 2050, assum- 
ing no increase in tht* TFR. 

If, during the next 10 years, lertilitx 
cannot be fui ther rediu ed fioni the 
1990 TFR of 2,3. the Chinese popula- 
tion will lise above 1 .3 billion by 2000, 
top the second billion mark in 20r)0, 
and continue to grow unabated for 
decades thereafter. 

It would he foolhardy to do nune 
than conjecture about the si/.e of the 
Chinese population half way into the 
21st centuiy. Nor would it be prudent to 
venture an opinion on when the 
Chinese population will slop giowing. 
Evidence inside China allows no 
indulgence in this regard. 

Many European and other devel- 
oped nations have had below-replace- 
ment fertility (a TFR below about 2.1 ) 
for decades. But their demc)gi aphir 
L ^nsitions evolved not only under a 
much longer time table, but unde r veiy 
different social, economic and political 
situations. Tntil early in the 20th 
centuiy, tlie argument for limiting 
childlK'aring in the I'niied States and 
Europe was to lessen the burcien of 
cxcessi\e fertilitv on the indisidual, most 
particularly among the j^oor. Demogra- 
phers lalx'led this a neo-Maltluisian 
transition. /Vsa social movement, neo- 
Malthusianism emerged against a 
backdrop of higli fei tility, enccnuaging 
"limited paienthood'' or "basing fewei 
children." One-c hild families or 
childk'ssncss were not part of the 
message. 

In lime, controlling fertility emerged 
as a sophisticated, positive means to 
aUow couples to pursue othei life goals. 
Couples' fertility preferenc es conse- 
quently became more varied and more 
specific, including not Just fewer 
children, hut also only one child, even 
no children. One-child families and 



childlessness had become more com- 
mon in the United States and parts of 
Europe before Vvorld War 11. Although 
interrupted by the post-war baby boom 
of the 1950s and 1960s, below replace- 
ment TFRs eventually became wide- 
spread across post-war Europe and the 
United States. 

Below or near replacement fertility 
rates are not a continuation of the neo- 
Mallhusian transition. Theii emergence 
has been quite appropiiately acclaimed 
the second demographic tiansition,"^ 
I laving fewer children was the main 
mechanism of change in earlier 
transitions. The s(»c(md demographic 
transition entailed ha\ingonl\ one child 
or none at all. 

Such fertility preferences and 
behavior at the indi\idual level grew out 
of rapid c hanges in socioeconomic 
conciiti(;ns; in geographic and social 
nu)bilitv; in attitudes toward sex. 
nfarriage, and tlie iamily; and in beliefs 
about gender equalil\, extra-familial 
careers, and motherhood. In short, the 
ideas of having only one oi' no c hildren 
gained asc endanc v in an urban-indus- 
trial-ideolc)gical milieu that iK'ars little 
resemblance to the bac kdrop of the 
pre\ious, s{K"alled neo-Malthusian 
transition. 

Nor do the present soc ioeconomi<" 
cc)nditic)ns in China's vast countnside — 
beliefs about sex, marriage, and the 
tainilv, and ideas ofgendei" ec]uality — 
resemble the siuiation in cle\■el{^[)ed 
countries now practicing minimal 
ic^production and childlessness. Hei ein 
lie the limits to China's strategic 
demographic initialise'. 

China's recent economic gains make 
it deal" that a large and gi'owing 
population may not be of itself an 
obstacle to economic <le\elopmeiit. I'his 
obsenation does not endorse the \iew 
that larger populations stimulate 
giowth. Rather, it emphasi/es that 
( China's national well-being may be 
contingent upon a balanced mix of 
demogiajjliic regulation and economic 
dereguhuion and relatc*d i-efbrms. 

"Opening u|) to the outside world" 
has recei\ed greater empha.sis in rec eni 
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reforms, especially in urban areas. 
Opening up hits meant not only 
importation <)f"caj:<iial, technology, and 
information, hi»: also tnivcl by iiuii\i<lu- 
als beyond national borders. Onk a 
relatively small minority — in particular 
residents of major cities along the 
coast — have profued from these 
changes. 

The gi eat niajonty of the (Chinese 
population in the countr)side could 
also benefit from an "opening up t(^ the 
outside." if that entailed allowing freci- 
mt)vemenl from crowded WUages for 
educational and emploniient opportu- 
nities. A< celeial<*d rural develoj>ment 
and modem izaiion may thus be 
faciliuited, broadening the possibility oi 
further or second fertility transition. 

Development and modei nization 
alone may not lower fertility. Nor is it 



likeb' that government policies alone 
can slow or stop the growth of the 
C'.hinese population. The difference 
between ha\ing fewer children and 
having a single child is enonnous, not 
just in quaiUitative terms, but also in the 
quality of life. The way to a more 
satisfactoiy demographic future may 
best be paved by ensuring greater and 
more equitable educational and 
economic opportunities for all (Chinese. 
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Discussion Questions 



1 . Discuss the unique cultural, demographic, social, and economic factors that character- 
ize China's population. How have these characteristics affected the success of the 
strategic demographic initiative (SDI)? 

2. Construct a chronology of Chinas population initiatives since the 1950s. 

3. How much influence has the international community played in the shaping of China's 
population policies and the implementation of these policies? 

4. Discuss the piausibilit>' of the explanations given for the high sex ratios shown in China, 
since the implementation of the one<hild policy. 

5. Consider the implications of China's population size and suiicture for future policy 
decisions concerning aging, labor force, marriage, and minority populations. 

6. Assess the impact of increased consumption in China on the global environmenL 

7. Compare China's demographic uansition experience and age/sex structure widi other 
developing countries and developed nations. Do you think that other nations can 
provide a model of possible future trends for China? What is the likelihood that China's 
SDI would be a model for reducing population growth in other countries? 

8. Appraise the implications of '*opening up to the outside world" for China and the global 
community. 

9. The authors raise the argument, ^..had the country's population planning been 
initiated eariier, in the 1950s and the 1960s, the level of economic development would 
have been higher than it has been." Do you agree? 

10. China's population was about 1.17 billion in 1992 and projected to grow to 1.3 billion by 
2000. This projection suggests that China will exceed the 1.2 billion ceiling originally 
set for 2000 in the SDI. Discuss the factors that have contributed to China's inability to 
attain this goal? 
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